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SINGERS OF EIGHT 
STATES UNITE IN 
BIG SANGERFEST 


Visiting Choruses Merged into a 
Body of 1000 Voices at Omaha 
Festival of the Sdngerbund of 
the Northwest—‘“Cowboy 
Mayor’’ and Nebraska’s Gover- 
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and who had motored here from his camp 
in the Adirondacks, was introduced to 
the Music Department by Professor Dann 








NE of the leading events of the 

Twenty-fourth Summer Session of 
the Department of Music, at Cornell Uni- 
versity, was the visit of John C. Freund, 
the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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nor Welcome Visitors——Suc- 
cesses for Claussen, Rappold, 
Christine Miller, Corinne Paul- 
son, Messrs Scott, Althouse 


‘ During the summer Cornell has for and Palmetto—An Overabun- 
‘ many years held an advanced course of dance at This Musical Feast — 
. instruction in the Department of Music, f P 
| particularly intended for the training of American and German National 
' supervisors and special teachers of music Airs Heard 

in the public schools, normal schools and 
colleges. MAHA, Neb., July 24.—The twenty- 





The course, which is eminently prac- 
tical, brings supervisors and students, 
particularly those who desire to be su- 
pervisors of music, or to be connected 
with public school work, from all parts 
of the United States. They come from 
the far off Pacific Coast, from the North- 
west, from Honolulu, from New Orleans, 
from the Middle West and New England. 

Under the able and experienced direc- 














first day of July found Omaha in 
gala attire for the Twenty-sixth Na- 
tional Sangerfest of the Siingerbund of 
the Northwest. Early Wednesday morn- 
ing delegations began pouring in from 
the States of Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
and Missouri, Illinois being most strongly 
represented. 
Theodore Kolbe, leader of the massed 





. ) tion of Hollis E. Dann, Mus. Doc., profes- male chorus, who has just completed a 
4 sor of music of Cornell, the work of the tour of the various States holding re- 
, Summer School has reached a high stan- hearsals of the individual choruses, then 

dard. Its excellence and usefulness have took his collective forces in hand, with 
been accorded national recognition. results which later became the marvel 
e, Professor Dann long ago won the rep- of two huge audiences. One of the 
“4 utation of standing almost alone as an busiest of the local men was Dr. H. 
Vy educator, particularly with regard to the Gerhard, assistant secretary, who made 
rs teaching of music, in the public schools. more than a dozen addresses of welcome 
The splendid attendance at the summer during one day. Dr. C. J. Hexamer, 
= music sessions of Cornell is unquestion- president of the German-American Al- 
ably due to Mr. Dann’s many years of liance of two million members arrived 
as devoted work. on Wednesday and was a prominent fig- 

b- During the summer session a number ure in the celebration. 

r- of concerts, organ recitals and addresses = : : : 
ly are given besides the practical daily work Excellent Selection of Artists 
m. in the preparatory year course, the first To the music committee too much 

year, second year and third year courses, praise cannot be given for its selection 

110 and in the advanced courses. of artists: Julia Claussen, mezzo-con- 

The officers of the Cornell University tralto; Christine Miller, contralto; Marie 

Summer Session are Jacob Gould Schur- Rappold, soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor; 

len man, LL. D., president of the university ; Enrico Palmetto, tenor; Henri Scott, 
pil George Prentice Bristol, A. M., director basso, and Corinne Paulson, pianist. 
ip- of Summer Session; David Fletcher Hoy, Added to these were a number of leading 
pe- M. S., registrar of the university. local artists, a festival orchestra of some 
by The faculty of the Department of sixty pieces, and a massed male choir of 

m- usic consists of Hollis Dann, Mus. D., 1000 voices. 
to ofessor of music, Cornell University, The overabundance of the musical 
tz d principal of the Department of feast constituted (paradoxically enough) 
as- lusic; Laura Bryant, director of music one of the weaknesses of the festival. 

the public schools of Ithaca, N. Y.; The programs with their invariable 
Valter H. Butterfield, director of music encores have been so long as to tax un- 
to the public schools of Manchester, duly the musical digestive apparatus. 
mn H.; Bernice White, instructor in Also (to dispose at once of necessary ad- 
and musi¢e in the Normal College, New York verse criticism) the programs have left 
City; Stella Stark, director of music, much to be desired along the line of pro- 
—, tate Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y.; gram building. As aptly expressed in 
thur a a —, of DR. HOLLIS E. DANN the Omaha Excelsior by Henry J. Bock: 
ory ¢ : I rk City; Bur- ; . , , 
t. ie A. BR. divecies of vocal A Commanding Figure in America’s Musical Educational Life, Who as Director of _“The programs of the festival were of a 
music, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. ; the Music Department at Cornell University and Author of Many Important pe ol Gault Gael Gets Gee teats 
William H. Hoerrner, professor of Pedagogical Works, Has Rendered Distinguished Service to the Cause of Music mixed with some of very light caliber and 
rusic, Colgate University, Hamilton, i hy H Has B Particularly Active in Promoting the Intro- 7° ,2!ways the most happy selection for such 
Y.; John Walter Hall, teacher of in This Country. dante tea y eee 
Singing, New York City; Hamlin E. duction of Music Into Our Public School System The Boasted Atmosphere 
“ogswell, Mus. M., director of the Nor- , ; 
Conservatory of Music and School ,,, Friday morning. He received an only of the music but of the words and En passant— the writer was struck by 
Fine Arts, Indiana, Pa.; James T. (vation the sentiments portrayed. the conspicuous absence from the au- 
Quarles, A. A. G. O., organist and . . th — ; eat dience of the large body of persons of 
saa . AE — tg The class then sang a num Not Pleading for Nationalism in Art the class who habitually harp upon the 
her of theory at Cornell University; hymns, folk and other songs under Dr. ; ; - 
ila Sutherland, certified teacher of Thaan’s direction. in which Dr. Dann He then referred to the misapprehen- advantages of European (particularly 
he Royal Albert. Hall School of Speech cowed that consummate ability for get- sion with regard to the propaganda he German) musical education and musical 
‘raining and Physical Education, Lon- ting out of a chorus all that is in it, for was making on the part of many—a mis- atmosphere; and could not but wonder 
— England, and Ethel Roberts, cer- ich he has long been renowned. apprehension, he believed, that had been at their inconsistency in neglecting to 
d teacher of the London County Later Mr. Freund made a brief ad- fostered by those who were not in sym- absorb such surcharged atmosphere 
A ‘ouncil, London, England. dren in which he particularly referred pathy with his work—to the effect that when it is brought to their doors. And 
. Mr. F . , to the value in the musical education of he was pleading for nationalism in art, of the musical atmosphere of a German 
. Freund Receives an Ovation from : 7 : . hich he utterly disclaimed. Sangerfest there can surely be no doubt! 
) : children of the folk-song, which, he said, which he u y. sin eb Recurring to the cohsmicueus feures 
the Music Department was one of the fundamentals. la One of the important points whic g sp s figures 
Mr. Freund, whose coming had been Even the great artists have found the —__ Ri 
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should always be considered whenever 
people use the word “American,” whether 
in regard to politics or art or industry 
or music, should be to have a clear un- 
derstanding as to what the word meant. 

So far as he was concerned he said 
that he used the term “American” not 
in the restricted sense of the native- 
born, but in the broad sense of all those 
who were in this country whether na- 
tive born or not, citizens or not, but who 
were here, having severed their relations 
with the Old World, to work and earn 
their bread and were in sympathy with 
our institutions. 

Consequently, when he pleaded for 
consideration for the American musi- 
cian, composer and music teacher, he 
was pleading for all those who were here, 
whatever their nationality, that they 
should be given consideration, but only 
on the merits. 

In other words, he desired that we 
should be absolutely without prejudice, 
according to all, irrespective of every 
consideration, the justice to which they 
were entitled “on the merits,” and that 
we should get rid of the ridiculous pre- 
judice for everything and everybody for- 
eign in music and against everything and 
everybody American in music. 

Long-continued applause followed his 
brief talk. 

One of the most effective numbers ren- 
dered by the Music Section, although Dr. 
Dann had had them in hand but a week 
or so, was a song founded on an Indian 
melody, by Loomis. 


Demonstration of Children’s Work 


Later in the morning Mr. Freund at- 
tended a practical demonstration by 
Laura Bryant, with the aid of a number 
of children taken haphazard from the 
various public schools of Ithaca, of the 
work of the children’s classes who were 
in the second year course. 

Under Miss Bryant’s capable and in- 
spiring leadership the children gave a 
demonstration which was extraordinary. 
They not only kept true to pitch, but 
showed a musical appreciation quite out 
of the common. 

They demonstrated that even with 
little ones of comparatively tender years 
the majority were able to read at sight 
at least simple melodies. 

After about an hour of such work be- 
fore the delighted audience of supervi- 
sors and students a number of the chil- 
dren got together with a buzz like a 
swarm of bees. From their midst uprose 
a little hand. 

Professor Dann, trying to discover 
what was desired, was informed that the 
children thought that as they had enter- 
tained the audience for one hour and had 
been put through all kinds of “stunts,” 
the audience should show its appreciation 
by entertaining them with a song. 

It was then decided that the audience 
and the children should sing alternate 
verses of “America.” This having been 
accomplished, the children’s heads came 
together the second time and another lit- 
tle hand was put up. This was found to 
proclaim the desire of the children to 


have the audience sing something by 
themselves to which the children could 
listen. 


This resulted in the collected teachers 
and students singing for the benefit of 
the children “Annie Laurie,” which they 
did with good volume of tone and nice 
shading. 

At the conclusion of the singing the 
children on the stage, some fifty or sixty, 
appeared to hold an impromptu meeting, 
much to the amusement of all present, 
which was intensified into a roar of 
laughter when the children, through their 
diminutive spokesman, proclaimed that 
they thought the singing was very fine, 
but that they could not understand the 
words that were sung. 
Delivers His Address at 
Bailey Hall 


Mr. Freund’s address was announced 
for 8.15 in the evening, at Bailey Hall, 
the principal auditorium of Cornell. 

The stage was handsomely decorated 
with palms and plants through the cour- 
tesy of the Director of the Horticultural 
Department of the University. 

A massive plush curtain was drawn 
before the $25,000 organ at the back of 
the stage. This organ was presented to 
Cornell by Andrew D. White, the former 
president, who had used for this purpose 
a check for this amount given him by 
Andrew Carnegie to be applied as Mr. 
White saw fit. The speaker’s desk was 
appropriately draped with the American 
flag. 


Mr. Freund 


Mr. Freund’s address was preceded 
by an organ recital of compositions by 
Americans, by James T. Quarles, the or- 
ganist and teacher of theory at Cornell, 
which was listened to with delighted at- 
tention by a large and representative 
audience not only of the musically inter- 
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States, in the sense that, just as the 
time had come for this country to de- 
clare its political, later its commercial 
and industrial, and finally its financial 
independence, so the time had come for 
us to be independent in music, in the 
sense that while we owed a great debt 
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Bridge Over Ravine Near Cornell University Showing the Picturesque Nature of 
the Scenery 


ested but of the students and their 
friends in the other departments of the 
university, who had come to Cornell for 
special work during the summer and who 
had been attracted by the wide publicity 
given to Mr. Freund’s propaganda. The 
local press estimated that there were 
about 1500 persons present. 

At the conclusion of the brief organ 
program, which included Rosseter G. 
Cole’s Rhapsody, Horatio Parker’s Can- 
zonetto and Arthur Foote’s Allegretto, 
Mr. Freund was introduced to the audi- 
ence by Prof. George Prentice Bristol, 
A.M., general director of the Summer 
Session of Cornell and vice-president of 
the university. 


Professor Bristol Speaks of the Editor 
of “Musical America” as “A Man 
Who Had Done Much for the 
Uplift of Music in the 
United States” 


Mr. Bristol spoke of the many friends 
that Cornell had among men _ distin- 
guished in the various walks of life who 
had come to the university to deliver ad- 
dresses. He was glad to welcome, on be- 
half of the university, the editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, who had done so 
much during his long and eventful ca- 
reer for the uplift of music in the United 
States. The whole audience then rose 
and sang “Alma Mater” to the air “An- 
nie Lisle.” This is Cornell’s anthem. 

Upon coming before the audience Mr. 
Freund received an enthusiastic wel- 
come. He spoke for over two hours 
and held the attention of his audience, 
in spite of the fact that the evening 
was the hottest of the year, and consid- 
erable distress was felt by many from 
a pest of mosquitos, which invaded the 
auditorium. 


Hearty Applause for Speaker 


Many of his points were applauded, 
particularly when he proclaimed the 
musical independence of the United 


to Europe, we should have a mind of our 
own, and no longer feel that we were 
absolutely dependent upon the Old World 


for our musical education, as well as 
for our supply of musicians, music 
teachers, artists, conductors and com- 
posers. 


His story of the rise and progress of 
musical culture and of the musical in- 
dustries in this country was listened to 
with absorbed attention. 

Particular interest was aroused by his 
description of how he believed the repre- 


what little practical use had been the 
so-called “knowledge” that had been 
stuffed into him. 

For that reason, because of what he 
considered the broader scope of Cornell, 
because he regarded it as more repre- 
sentative of American democracy, of its 
ideas, its general purpose and ideals, 
than many of the older colleges, which 
were largely modeled on the English 
universities, with their class  distinc- 
tions, their slavish respect for wealth 
and social position, he was in sympathy 
with Cornell. 

“Here,” said he, “intelligence, ability, 
and, above all, character, determine and 
decide the status of the man!” 


High Praise for Professor Dann 


And his sympathy, he continued, his 
respect for Cornell, had been increased, 
as he learned of the splendid work being 
done by the distinguished principal and 
professor, Dr. Hollis E. Dann, known to 
him as one of the most active, able and 
enterprising promoters of musical culture 
and knowledge in this country, and par- 
ticularly known to him for his wonderful 
work in connection with the teaching of 
music in our public schools, 

The far-reaching influence of the Sum- 
mer Music School of Cornell could not 
be over-estimated. 

In this connection Mr. Freund ex- 
pressed his regret that, unlike the noble 
example afforded by Cornell, so many of 
the prominent colleges and schools in this 
country still frowned upon, or ignored 
music, as being nothing but a fad for 
the few, or an accomplishment for a 
young lady, desirous of securing a part- 
ner in life, by a performance of “The 
Maiden’s Prayer.” 


“An Honor—lIndeed, an Inspiration—to 
Speak in the Home of Andrew 
D. White” 


He rounded up this part of the open- 
ing of his address by saying: 

“It is an honor—indeed, an inspira- 
tion—to be invited to speak in the home 
of Andrew D. White.” 

This sentiment provoked round after 
round of applause. 

Another point which was received with 
an outburst of applause, was his allu- 
sion to the work done by the women, not 
only as teachers, but by the women in 
the musical clubs of the country, and 
also by those who had interested them- 
selves in supporting all worthy forms of 
musical endeavor, and who had, thereby, 
contributed to the musical progress of 
the country, far more than was generally 
understood. His address closed with an 
inspired prediction of the glorious future 
of music in this country and of the civil- 
izing effect this must have, not only 
upon our own people, but upon the whole 
world. Long-continued applause greeted 
the speaker at the close. 

While here, Mr. Freund was the recip- 
ient of considerable social attention, by 
Dr. Dann, several of the professors and 
others. 

The press was most appreciative. 

The Cornell Daily Sun referred to Mr 
Freund editorially as “the most com 
manding figure in American musica! 
life to-day and a practical man of af 
fairs as well, a man whose catholicity o! 
interests and understanding enable hin 
to speak with great authority on a sub 
ject which is ever becoming of increas 
ing importance to this country.” 

The Ithaca Daily News characterized 
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Bailey Hall, Cornell University, Where 


sentative American composer, who would 
represent the ideas, as well as the ideals 
of triumphant democracy,’would arise. 
Loud applause followed Mr. Freund’s 
reference to Cornell, when he stated that 
he was particularly pleased to be here, 
for the reason that, as a man who had 
been through the schools in Europe, 
at the Universities of. Oxford and Lon- 
don, he had realized, later in life, how 
restricted was their curriculum, and of 
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John C. Freund Delivered His Address 


Mr. Freund’s discourse as “one of thi 
most instructive and original addresses 
heard at the Cornell summer session. 

The Ithaca Journal said: “The lectur 
embodies the results of his experienc 
and observations as editor of the leading 
musical journal of this country; he ha: 
succeeded in popularizing the subject ané 
presenting it in a manner that hol 
the interest of every audience, irrespec' 
ive of previous musical training.” 
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IMPLANTING MUSIC IN HEARTS OF 
THE PEOPLE THROUGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Far-Reaching Significance of the Work That Dr. Hollis Dann Has Accomplished in the Schools of 
Ithaca, N. Y., and in the Cornell Summer School for Training Supervisors—Inspiring 
Example for Other Cities in Results Achieved in Twenty-Five Years of Systematic Instruc- 
tion—Astonishing Growth of the Summer School—A Visit from John C. Freund 


c ae oe 
By LAURA BRYANT 














ITHACA, N. Y., July 24, 1915. 


MONG the agencies which are oper- 
A ating in this country to eliminate 
the discrimination which musicians have 
always made between the terms “music” 
and “school music,” the course offered for 
supervisors by the music department of 
Cornell University during the summer 
session stands out strikingly. Entering 
now upon the sixth year of its existence, 
the registration has reached its maximum 
capacity. 

Every section of the country and near- 
ly every State is represented. The Cor- 
nell school is one of the very few which 
offers a six weeks’ course, and no super- 
visor’s certificate is given until the work 
of four summer sessions, or its equiva- 
lent, has been completed. 


Dr. Hollis Dann, head of the music 
department at Cornell, is a significant 
figure among those who are trying to 
make American public school music what 
it never has been before. 

In 1887 Hollis Dann was appointed 
supervisor of music for the public schools 
of Ithaca. He held the position for eight- 
een years. During this time there was a 
steady growth in the public school and 
community music. In fact, the excel- 
lence of the public school music attracted 
the attention of musicians all over the 
country. 

In 1903 he accepted the appointment 
as head of the department of music at 
Cornell University. On assuming the 
position, Dr. Dann’s general object was 
to promote an interest in music, to stim- 
ulate a knowledge and appreciation of its 
worth and beauty. He aimed for this 
among the student body, as well as among 
the people of the city. To make Ithaca 
a musical center was an ambition that 
has been more than fulfilled. 


1895 and 1915 


An interesting comparison may be 
drawn here. In 1895 the Ithaca Choral 
Club, under Dr. Dann’s direction, pre- 
sented Handel’s “Messiah” in the Lyceum 
Theater with a chorus of 125 voices, four 
eminent soloists and the Buffalo Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The theater was 
hardly half filled and the club lost $400. 
In 1914-15 there were more than twenty- 
five artist concerts held in Bailey Hall 
(seating more than 2000) with full 
houses, the proceeds more than paying 
expenses with such artists and organiza- 
tions appearing as Schumann-Heink, 
John McCormack, Amato, Evan Wil- 
liams, Alma Gluck, Josef Lhévinne, the 
Flonzaley Quartet, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and others of equal 
rank. In 1915 the tenth annual music 
festival was held in May with a chorus 
of more than 200 voices, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and eminent solo- 
ists. The Cornell Music Festival, because 
of the quality of the work done by the 
chorus and the eminence of the artists 
participating, has taken a place in the 
first rank of music festivals. Dr. Dann 
is concededly one of the most eminent 
choral conductors. The Cornell Univer- 
sity Glee Club, which has been under his 
direction since 1889, also has a most en- 
viable reputation. Another appreciated 
feature of the university music work is 
its series of weekly organ recitals. About 
500 organ recitals have been given. 

Although his university work has been 
absorbing, Dr. Dann has never lost in- 
terest in the music of the public schools 
and has kept in close touch with it. In 
1910 he published a Manual for Teach- 
ers, presenting his methods for teaching 
music to children in the public schools. 
His interest in this subject and its de- 
velopment has brought about an unusual 
situation in the schools of Ithaca. They 
are literally the laboratory in which he 
has evolved the most valuable ideas and 
conclusions. In an address delivered be- 
fore the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Harrisburg, Dr. Dann de- 
scribes the “musical conditions in Ithaca 
after twenty-five years of systematic and 


successful instruction in the 
schools” as follows: 


public 


Instruction in Public Schools 


“At the end of the first year in music 
practically all the children are able to 


melodies, is familiar with the phrase and 
period and sings with a full round flute- 
like head tone. Both boys and girls read 
from the treble and bass staff and can 
read and write in any key or in either 
mode. 


chestra includes only real orchestral in- 
struments and the piano. 


Prepared for Advanced Work 


“When the children leave the gram- 
mar school they are splendidly prepared 
for any kind of intensive study of music 
—vocal, instrumental, or theoretical; 
they have a degree of musicianship be- 
yond the ordinary; they are music lovers, 
ready for advanced courses in music in 
high school or college, or with private 
teachers. They will go out into the 
world with a means of self-expression 
and a capacity for appreciation of music 
which is a priceless heritage. Their sense 
of tone and rhythm has been developed; 
they can see what they hear, and they 
can mentally hear and sing what they 
see. Their singing voices are unim- 
paired and smooth, because they have 
consistently used the thin head-voice, and 
have never used the lower thick regis- 
ter until the voice has begun to mature. 
Through the constant use of the phrase 
form in all ear-training, sight-reading 
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sing from twenty to thirty simple songs 
with distinct and clear enunciation, and 
with pleasant, musical tone-quality, using 
the light head tone exclusively. They 
can also sing the major scale, or any 
part of it, descending and ascending, and 
sing individually with the syllable-names 
the melodic groups of scale-tones which 
they hear played or sung with a neutral 
syllable. 

“At the end of the third year the chil- 
dren can sing or write from hearing mel- 
odic groups of scale-tones, including 
simple skips, can recognize and represent 
two, three and four part measure, can 
hear through the eyes (mentally read) 
and sing individual studies which are 
within their reading vocabulary, and can 
sing with mellow, musical tone-quality 
many art songs with a pleasing interpre- 
tation of both text and melody. They 
can also sustain one tone and listen to 
another, and are therefore prepared to 
begin two-part singing in the fourth 
year. The songs and studies are uni- 
formly sung with the light head-voice. 
Falling from the pitch is unusual and is 
considered conclusive evidence of wrong 
vocal conditions. 

“At the end of the seventh year the 
average child can hear and sing what he 
sees, and can write what he hears, as- 
suming that the material is within his 
reading and writing vocabulary. He has 
mastered the chromatic tones and the 
different forms of the minor scale, can 
recognize and sing the seven triads and 
their inversions, knows from actual sing- 
ing the dominant seventh chord and the 
modulation to the keys of the dominant 
and subdominant. He reads at sight 
music of ordinary difficulty, in one, two 
or three parts, singing any one of the 
three parts. He has read and sung a 
large number of songs and studies, is 
able to read words and music simultane- 
ously, can write acceptable original 


“These children have heard much good 
music played on the talking machine and 
have a keen interest and enjoyment in 
things musical. They are interested not 
only in their own activities, but in the 
singing and playing of artists. During 
the Christmas season 700 of these chil- 
dren came together and sang Christmas 
carols in a beautiful and artistic man- 
ner. They followed the conductor like 
an expert adult chorus, and during the 
hour’s singing never departed from the 
true pitch, although much of the time 
many of them could not hear the piano. 
The older children sang these carols 
practically at sight, and all seemed to 
sing with keen enjoyment. When the 
conductor asked for volunteers for solo 
work more than fifty boys and as many 
girls stood up and wanted to serve as 
soloists. Their willingness to sing alone 
is due to the fact that individual recita- 
tion in music is a regular feature 
throughout the grades. 


Art-Songs in the Homes 


“In every school in the city beautiful 
voices have developed. The singing by 
these children of the art-songs learned 
in .school makes a strong pull at one’s 
heartstrings. Often these children come 
from the lowliest homes, where there is 
no money to pay for private lessons. 
Careful investigation discloses the fact 
that the art-songs in all grades are sung 
very generally in the homes. 

“In the grammar school there is a 
girls’ choir of forty-eight selected voices. 
This choir sings with beautiful tone 
quality, acceptable interpretation and 
with the keenest enjoyment. There is a 
spirited composition in the grammar 
school for membership in this choir. A 
boys’ choir is now being formed, which 
promises to be a strong rival to the girls’ 
choir. A grammar school orchestra is 
one of the musical activities, The or- 
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and song material, from the first year 
throughout the course, good phrasing is 
almost second nature with the naturally 
musical children. These more gifted 
children sing songs individually with a 
tone quality and musicianship which 
astonish the musician. When the voices 
mature these young people make almost 
ideal members of a superior chorus; they 
are already trained to follow perfectly; 
they are excellent readers, and they are 
full of enthusiasm and love for music. 
Music to them is a vital and intensely 
interesting feature of life, and it helps 
mightily to make life richer and hap- 
pier. 

“Already the city has scores of fami- 
lies in which both father and mother 
have had this musical training in the 
schools. The parents are enthusiastic 
over the progress which their children 
are making in the schools; and, following 
a natural law, the children of such 
parents are usually more musical than 
either the father or the mother. 

“The High School maintains a chorus 
of 530 voices, an orchestra of thirty 
players, a boys’ Glee Club of thirty 
voices, a girls’ Choral Club of twenty- 
four voices, and a girls’ Junior Club of 
forty voices. Elective classes in rudi- 
ments of music and in melody writing 
and dictation prepare for the State 
Regents’ examination. These credits in 
music not only count toward graduation 
from the High School but are accepted 
as one of the fifteen credits required for 
entrance to Cornell University. 

“There is a piano in nearly every 
schoolroom in the city, and a talking 
machine in every building. Pupils are 
graded in music precisely as they are in 
other subjects; and individual recitation 
is considered quite as essential in music 
as it is in English. The community has 
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become musical, largely through the 
music in the schools. 

“The city gives generous support to 
all good concerts, of which there is a 
large number. It supports seven chorus 
choirs, and furnishes a large proportion 
of the best sopranos and altos for the 
University Choir and Festival Chorus. 
Although the University and city com- 
bined have less than 20,000 population, 
an auditorium seating more than 2000 
people is filled for fifteen professional- 
artist concerts during the year, usually 
with the house sold out. The weekly 
organ-recitals and Sunday musical ser- 
vices attract uniformly large audiences, 
and 8000 tickets for the annual music 
festival are sold without any out-of-town 
advertising or patronage. 

“T have not overdrawn or overstated 
the results of the quarter century experi- 
ence in school music in this little city. 
There are numerous examples of results 
with individual children that would shed 
a strong light on the situation, were 
there time to dwell upon them. 

“Were there time we might speak also 
of the vocational side of music. Scores 
of young people now in these schools have 
chosen music as a profession. This is 
true wherever music is well taught in 
the public schools. An investigation re- 
cently conducted in Buffalo showed that 
more than 300 students then attending 
the public schools had chosen music as a 
profession. 

“T have come to believe that the num- 
ber of musically gifted children in this 
country is very large, and that the pos- 
sibilities of musical education in the pub- 
lic schools are beyond our present vision. 
In every system of schools there are 
children with unusual musical talent. 
Exceptional talent in children remains 
undeveloped without a course in music 
which preserves, protects and develops 
the naturally beautiful singing voice, 
stimulates and educates the sense of tone 
and rhythm, and, through the singing 
and hearing of much good music, de- 
velops love and appreciation for the art. 

“These are some of the immediate re- 
sults of careful training in the public 
schools in a community which has been 
taken as an example because all the con- 
ditions are known to me personally, and 
because it illustrates what can be accom- 
plished elsewhere under favorable con- 
ditions.” 

In summary, special attention is called 
to the following vital and significant 
facts: 

“The children of this community have 
a definite and well defined power to read 
and understand the tone language, a 
power which is the direct result of their 
course in ear-training and sight-reading. 
Their mastery of the elementary tonal 
and rhythmic problems of this language 
is the source not only of their sight-read- 
ing power but of their musical apprecia- 
tion. By first gaining a mastery of the 
elementary subject matter their progress 
is cumulative; the amount of work 
accomplished increases by leaps and 
bounds, as the power to read and inter- 
pret increases. Without this mastery of 
the so-called technical side of music, the 
child, as well as the adult, must grope 
around helplessly, always dependent, 
always losing time and opportunity, be- 
cause he must learn by guessing and by 
imitation.” 


The natural outcome of a keen interest 
in the course of music in the public 
schools was the establishment of a school 
for the training of supervisors. This 
was established as a department of the 
summer session of Cornell University in 
1909. The faculty of this first session 
consisted of four members, Dr. Hollis 
Dann, Dr. Thomas Tapper, the well 
known author and lecturer; Herbert Hil- 
liard, of the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music, and Laura Bryant, supervisor of 
music in the Ithaca public schools. There 
was an enrollment of sixty students. The 
enrollment at the present session is 250 
students. 

Dr. Dann’s training, experience and 
observation, both in this country and 
Europe, extending over a period of 
twenty-five years and comprising the 
whole range of subjects which now have 
legitimate recognition in public school 
music, from kindergarten to university, 
have enabled him to assemble, year after 
year, those whose work is strongest in 
their especial fields, and to bring the 
highest influences into the work of the 
summer session. 


Summer School Faculty 


The faculty of the department of 
music, 1915, is as follows: Hollis Dann, 
professor of music, Cornell University, 
principal of the department of music; 
Laura Bryant, director of music in the 
public schools, Ithaca, N. Y.; Walter H. 
Butterfield, director of music in the pub- 
lic schools, Manchester, N. H.; Bernice 
White, instructor in music in the Nor- 
mal College, New York; Stella Stark, 
director of music, State Normal School, 
Buffalo; Arthur Edward Johnstone, 
teacher of theory and piano, New York; 
Burton T. Scales, director of vocal music, 
Girard College, Philadelphia; William 
H. Hoerrner, professor of music, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y.; John Wal- 
ter Hall, teacher of singing, Carnegie 
Hall, New York; Dr. Thomas Tapper, 
lecturer, New York; Hamlin E. Cogs- 
well, director Normal Conservatory of 
Music and School of Fine Arts, Indiana, 
Pa.; James T. Quarles, organist and 
teacher of theory, Cornell University; 
Sheila Sutherland, certificated teacher 
of the Royal Albert Hall School of 
Speech Training and Physical Educa- 
tion, London, England; Ethel Roberts, 
certificated teacher of the London County 
Council, London, England. 

Cornell is endeavoring to set a stand- 
ard for the director of music that will 
make him efficient, not only in_ the 
schools, but in the community as a whole; 
able to deyelop the school and commun- 
ity chorus, the school and community 
orchestra, and to utilize the many agen- 
cies which serve to unite the home and 
the school and to make music a vital 
factor in the home and community life. 
As chairman of the Musical Council of 
the State of New York, as one of the 
examiners in music for the Board of 
Regents, and as a member of the New 
York State Music Syllabus Committee, 
Dr. Dann is actively interested in the 
movement to standardize music teaching, 
and with others is trying to perfect a 
plan for the granting of credits for the 
study of music with private teachers as 
well as credits for music in the schools. 


Mr. Freund’s Visit 


John C. Freund, who delivered his 
famous address on “The Musical Inde- 
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pendence of the United States” before 
the summer session last week, visited 
some of the music classes on Friday, the 
first one being the chorus, composed of 
all students in the music department, 
which assembles. at eight in the morning. 
The first part of the rehearsal was given 
to some familiar old American songs, in- 
cluding plantation melodies. These were 
given with such tonal beauty, such a 
reality of meaning, such a true interpre- 
tation of text and music, as to fill the 
listener with a sense of a newness—as 
though he had never really known these 
songs before. Deeply moved by the sing- 
ing, and by the warmth of applause 
which greeted him when he arose to say 
a few words, Mr. Freund spoke with 
sincere emotion. 

“Do you wonder that I go around the 
country, preaching against people going 
to Europe to learn to sing, when they 
can come to this place with its beauti- 
ful environment of hills, lake and sky, 
and learn to sing like that, under such 
a man? Such a body of people as you 
is of the greatest significance, because of 
the widespread influence you represent, 
coming from all quarters of the land. 
You can go home and teach others these 
beautiful old songs which are deathless 
and always beloved in the hearts of the 
people—teach them to sing, not in the 
same beautiful manner, it is true. But 
we can leave it to the songs themselves 
to endear themselves to future genera- 
tions. 

“You have the power, above all others 
in your community, to demonstrate the 
unmeasured power of music as a social- 
izing and moral force,” he added. “Do 
you realize that music, the only univer- 
sal language, is the greatest unifying 
factor we have in the world to-day, the 
greatest civilizing force, the greatest 
power in the home? I am not out to 
talk of musicians and music teachers, 
but to the public. I am interested in 
music, not as an art, or a mathematical 
proposition, but in the music of the 
people—music which is not a luxury or 
a hobby of the rich, but that which 
affects the mass of humanity, the music 
of the people.” 


The Cornell Spirit 


Several features combine to make the 
Cornell summer school an ideal place to 
spend a vacation. First, there is the 
wonderful environment of hills and lake 
and green campus. Next, there is the 
spirit which pervades the University, to 
which Mr. Freund paid such a high 
tribute. There is on the part of the 
teachers in the music department an 
almost aggressive attitude toward each 
individual pupil on the subject of his 
own well-being, health, progress and con- 
tentment. But, above all, there is the 
deep conviction among the teachers and 
students alike of the significance of the 
work they have undertaken. They feel 
two things, opportunity and _ responsi- 
bility—opportunity to equip themselves 
to do work of a quality they never 
thought possible in public school and to 
increase and make effective their musical 
knowledge; responsibility to carry back 
to their home communities the ideals im- 
planted here, to do their very utmost to 
help realize the ideal of enabling every 
American child to have a love for and 
knowledge of music. A unique feature 
of the courses in methods is the daily 
demonstration of the work with classes 
of children from the Ithaca _ public 
schools. 

Dr. Dann is the author of numerous 
publications for the use of children in 
the public schools. He has also written 
much which is invaluable to teachers and 
conductors, including the series known 
as the Hollis Dann Music Courses. Like- 
wise, through his research work in col- 
lecting beautiful choral music from many 
and varied sources, and his impressment 
into the work of composing and editing 
school music of present-day composers 
who combine superior musicianship with 
aptitude for the work, he has made avail 
able a wealth of musical literature which 
must awaken the gratitude of all those 
who come within its reach. 





Becomes More and More Indispensable 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I cannot refrain from expressing my 
appreciation of your bright and newsy 
paper, particularly at this time when the 
leading dailies seem to have abandoned 
all mention of musical affairs not only 
here but abroad. MusICAL AMERICA be- 
comes more and more indispensable. 

Very truly yours, 
(Miss) CLARA R. CONE. 
New York, July 11, 1915, 





“GLOBE” CONCERTS 
MEET WITH SUCCESS 


Large Audiences at Garden for 
Festival under Auspices 
of Newspaper _ 





Every sign of musical and financial 
success attended the opening of the pop- 
ular promenade concert series under the 
auspices of the New York Globe at Madi- 
son Square Garden on July 22. The 
series is under the management of Mrs. 
R. W. Hawkesworth and Martha May- 
nard. The Garden was especially deco- 


rated for the event, and there was a 
summer buffet to administer to the com- 
fort of the large crowd. There were 
4,700 paid admissions. 

Modest Altschuler, conductor of the 
Russian 5! tm orga offered a program 
entitled “Night of All Nations.” The 
assisting artist was Marie Morrisey, the 
popular contralto, and her warm, lus- 
cious tones filled the big hall in the fa- 
vorite “Samson and Delilah” air, Doni- 
zetti’s “O, mio Fernando,” and two en- 
cores. She made an extremely favorable 
impression. 

Michel Gusikoff, violinist, was called 
upon at the last moment to appear in- 
stead of Frederick Fradkin in the ob- 
bligato to the Meditation from “Thais.” 
His playing won many recalls. Conduc- 
tor Altschuler’s orchestral offerings also 
met with a tumultuous response. 

In the “Oriental Night” program of 
July 24 the soloists were Wilfred Glenn, 
basso, and Madeleine d’Espinoy, soprano. 
Mr. Glenn showed that he is an artist 
who may be expected to reach real 
heights in the concert field. He gave a 
most polished delivery of an aria from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” in which he dis- 
played a resonant, virile tone and great 
interpretative power. His well delivered 
encore was the Tschaikowsky “Pilgrim’s 
Song.” 

Miss d’Espinoy revealed the brilliancy 
and flexibility of her voice in the Polo- 
naise from “Mignon.” She was forced 
to repeat her encore, the Spross “Yes- 
terday and To-day,” with harp accom- 
paniment. She would have made her 
delivery of this more artistic if she had 
sung the “To-day” stanza at a more 
rapid tempo, so as to set up an effec- 
tive contrast with the first stanza. The 
soprano was effusively received by the 
audience. 

Bernard Altschuler, ’cellist, won de- 
served laurels with his playing of the 
“Kol Nidrei,” arranged by Bruch, and 
his added “Orientale” of Cui, both played 
with the orchestra. Mr. Gusikoff also 
called forth an encore with his playing 
of the last movement of the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto. Conductor Altschuler 
offered a variety of Russian numbers, 
such as his orchestra has made familiar 
to its public, the favorites being the 
Rubinstein “Kammenoi Ostrow” and 
“In the Aul,” by Ippolitow-Ivanow, with 
the viola solo by Jacob Altschuler. The 
audience was large. 

For last Tuesday evening the man- 
agement announced a  Wagner-Mous- 
sorgsky night, with Zenia d’Agarkoff, 
baritone, as the soloist. The first part 
comprised part of “Boris Godounow” in 
concert form and an aria from Boro- 
dine’s “Prince Igor.” K. 8. C. 





Hendrika Troostwyk to Wed 


Announcement was made last week of 
the engagement of Hendrika Troostwyk, 
the gifted violinist, to Sol Benjamin 
Obadiah of New Haven, Conn. Miss 
Troostwyk is the daughter of Isidore 
Troostwyk, professor of violin in the 
music department at Yale University 
and concertmeister of the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra, Horatio Parker, 
conductor. Miss Troostwyk has done 
more than a little concert work herself. 





WANTED: There is a splendid opening 
for a capable young violinist, man or 
woman, desirous of advanced study, 
with a well known violin teacher, to 
become his assistant teacher, with op- 
portunity to develop lucrative position 
in New York City. Only those who 
are thoroughly interested in teaching 
should reply. Conscientious, Box 7, 
care Musical America, 505 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


WANTED: A School in New York City 
requires the services of an exception- 
ally capable teacher of harmony—be- 
ginners and advanced—counterpoint, 
canon, fugue, orchestration. Kindly 
submit credentials and lowest terms 
for class work per hour. Thorough, 
Box 3, care Musical America, 505 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, Ais 
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SINGERS OF EIGHT 
STATES UNITE IN 
BIG SANGERFEST 
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of the Sangerfest, Thomas Kelly, direc- 
tor of the Mendelssohn Choir, pays a 
tribute to the local conductor, Th. Rud. 
Reese, in the following words: “Th. 
Rud. Reese—der beliebte Dirigent—has 
accomplished the impossible. - Without 
any diminuendo of praise for any of the 
others, the fact remains that ‘Papa’ 
Reese—the reincarnation, as it were, of 
the genial ‘Papa’ Haydn—is the big part 
of the Sangerfest.” 

The opening concert of Wednesday 
evening consisted in a reception concert 
by the local singing societies, orchestra 
and local soloists. 


A Patriotic Beginning 


The opening number, Singerfest 
March, by Mr. Reese, ending with “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee,” brought the 
large audience to its feet and served as 
a patriotic launching of the festival. 
The’ men’s chorus proved a fine body of 
voices, while the voices of the women 
were notably young and fresh. 

The speeches which followed were 
short and were delivered in both Ger- 
man and English. R. C. Strehlow, “Fest” 
President, who was introduced by Leo 
Hoffmann, president of the local associa- 
tion, in his address of welcome, referred 
to the fact that when prohibition in Colo- 
rado made it impossible for the Singer- 
fest to be held at Denver, Omaha availed 
herself of the opportunity. Mayor 
James C. Dahlman of Omaha (the Cow- 
boy Mayor) was accorded a hearty re- 
ception, while an ovation awaited Gov. 
John H. Morehead when he arose to ex- 
tend the welcome of Nebraska. 


Local Soloists Score 


The choral gem of the evening was 
the sprightly “In the Spinning Room,” 
by Pache, in which the local soloists, Mrs. 
G. W. Icken and Dora Haarmann, 
acquitted themselves most creditably. 
Margaret Damm, soprano, displayed a 
voice of considerable power and wide 
range, and she sang brilliantly her aria 
from “Traviata.” Much favorable com- 
ment was won by Paul Reese, the youth- 
ful son of the local conductor, who has 
a baritone voice of real beauty. Enrico 
Palmetto (handicapped with the pseu- 
donym “the Danish Caruso”) was the 
only visiting artist of the evening, and 
he received so persistent an ovation that 
he was forced to give two encores. 
Wonderfully artistic was the singing of 
Mrs. Thomas Kelly, who with ease, filled 
the huge auditorium with pure, clear 
tones in her well chosen and charmingly 
interpreted group. Much praise is due 
the accompanists of the evening, Ruth 
Flynn, Mrs. E. R. Sabriskie, Jean P. 
Duffield and Sigmund Landsberg.  Lo- 
retta Delone was the orchestra’s solo 
harpist. Encores were added to each 
number on this and each of the other 
programs. 

The concert of Thursday afternoon 
marked the first appearance of the visit- 
ing artists, and it was a feast. The 
program follows: 


Overture, “The Huguenots” Meyerbeer, 
Omaha Festival Orchestra; “Farewell, For- 
est,’’ Tschaikowsky, Christine Miller; Aria 
from “The Magic Flute,’ Mozart, Paul Alt- 
house: Hungarian Dance, No. 2, grahms, 
Omaha Festival Orchestra; Aria from “Tann 
hiiuser,” Wagner, Marie Rappold; “St. Fran 


ciscus Walking on the Waves,” Liszt, ‘““March 
Rakoczy,” Fifteenth Hungarian Rhapsodie, 
Liszt, Corinne Paulson; Aria from “Eury- 
anthe,”’ Weber, Henri Scott: Prelude, 
“Lohengrin,’’ Wagner, Omaha Festival Or- 
chestra: “Der Engel,” ‘“Triume,” ‘“Schmer- 
zen,’’ Wagner, Mme. Julia Claussen; Fantasy, 
‘After Famous Patterns,’’ Scherz, Omaha 
Festival Orchestra 


Each artist was perfect in his way, 
the full rich voice of Christine Miller, 
the ringing tones of Paul Althouse, the 
bird-like clarity and flexibility of Marie 
Rappold’s tones, the sonorous amplitude 
of Henri Scott’s and the dramatic in- 
tensity and glorious voice of Mme. 
Claussen. 


Corinne Paulson’s Success 


Much interest centered in the appear- 
ance of Corinne Paulson, the only solo 
pianist of the series and the only 
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Camera Impressions of Leading 
Figures in the Omaha Sdnger- 
fest. No. 1, A Group of Sanger- 
fest Artists Entertained at the 
Country Place of John L. Laten- 
ser, One of the Local Directo- 
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rate. No. 2, Marie Rappold and 


Prof. Fred Stedinger, Who Is Also One of the Omaha Directorate. 


No. 3, Corinne Paulson of Omaha and Christine Mil- 


ler. No. 4, A Motor Party of “Fest” Personages: Left to Right, Capt. Claussen, Paul Althouse, Corinne Paulson, Christine 


Miller and Julia Claussen 


Omahan to be awarded a place with the 
big visiting artists—an honor fitting by 
reason of her numerous successful ap- 
yearances abroad and in this country. 
Her playing was masterful—big and 
broad—the playing of one with a fault- 
less technique and musical insight. 

The big event of Thursday evening 
was the singing of the massed Male 
Chorus of the Northwestern Saingerbund, 
Theo. Kelbe, director—an event not 
soon to be forgotten. The oneness of 
purpose of this vast chorus (1000 
strong) was typified in the rising, as 
one man, upon the conductor’s signal— 
a small matter which delighted the au- 
dience each time that it happened. 

The chorus sang four numbers, two 
of which were a capella, wonderfully 
done. The attacks of this tremendous 
body of singers seem to be absolutely 
perfect and the tone coloring abounds in 
variety from a mellow subdued piano to 
a deafening fortissimo. At times it is 
like a mighty organ, so solid is the tone, 
and the bass choir in its solo work is like 
a giant trombone. 

Triumphs of Visiting Artists 

Marie Rappold, Henri Scott, Paul Alt- 
house and Julia Claussen repeated their 
triumphs of the afternoon, the orchestra 
was several times heard, once in an at- 











Alexander Lambert 


WILL RESUME HIS PIANO INSTRUCTION ON SEPTEMBER 13th 
AT 792 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 











tractive composition by “Papa” Reese, 
and Jean Duffield and Sigmund Lands- 
berg again rendered valuable services as 
accompanists. An inspiring feature of 
this concert was the capacity audience 
filling the auditorium to every inch of 
standing room—an audience of over 
7000 persons. 

The program of the second matinée 
was as follows: 


Entrance of the Knights, from the Opera 
“‘Boabdil,’” Moszkowski, Omaha Festival Or- 
chestra; “On the Shores of Weser River,”’ 
Pressel (arranged for Male Chorus by Th. 
Rud teese), Nebraska Sdngerbund and Or- 
chestra; “Beat the Drums,” Beethoven; ‘‘The 
Blacksmith,” Brahms, ‘Longing for Home,” 
Wolf, Christine Miller; “Fantasie Appassion- 
ata,’”’” Vieuxtemps, Louis Schnauber; “O 
Heavenly Time, O Blissful Time,” Franz 
Ries, Ed. Boehmer; Grand Valse de Concert, 
Thalberg, Omaha Festival Orchestra; “Aus 
meinen grossen Schmerzen,” Franz, “Song 
from the Opera “Evangeliman,’” Kienzl, 
‘Maid with the Lips So Rosy,” Gall, Enrico 
Palmetto; “Der Freund,” Hugo Wolf, “In 
Goldener Fiille,”” Richard Strauss, “Das 
Kraut Vergessenheit,’”’ Leo Braun, Mme. Julia 
Claussen; Medley of American and German 
Songs, compiled by Prof. Ferd. Stedinger and 
for Chorus arranged by Th. Rud. Reese, Chil- 
dren’s Chorus and Orchestra; “Congress of 
Melodies,” German Song Medley, Conradi, 
Omaha Festival Orchestra. 


This Friday afternoon concert was the 
only one on which the local male chorus 
appeared, and it also brought forth a 
local soloist in the person of Louis 
Schnauber, violinist, and a visitor from 
Lincoln, Edward Boehmer, baritone. In 
truth it must be said that the children’s 
chorus was somewhat disappointing. It 
fell far short of the announced 2000 
voices and, while the voices were win- 
some and sweet they had been insuf- 
ficiently rehearsed. An accompanist not 
named on the program was Corinne 
Paulson, who played for Christine Miller 
both afternoons and shared her triumph. 


The Friday evening and concluding 
program follows: . 

March and Finale from ‘Aida,’ Verdi, 
Omaha Festival Orchestra; “Singers! On- 
ward with Song and Sound!’’ Boehme, Mass 
Chorus and Orchestra, Theo. Kelbe, director ; 
“Dedication,” Strauss; “And Wilt Thou See 
Thy Lover Perish,’ Wolf; Serenade, Brahms, 
Paul Althouse; Overture, ‘“‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” Nicolai, Omaha Festival Orches- 
tra; “The Loreley,’” Liszt, Christine Miller; 
“The Song Crystal,’ Schmidt, Mass Chorus; 
Aria from ‘“Tannhiuser,’’ Wagner, Henri 
Seott; “Vienna Blood,” Strauss, Omaha Fes 
tival Orchestra; “Annie of Tharau,” Silcher, 
Rhinewine Song, Orth, Mass Chorus; Aria 
from the Opera, “Der Freischiitz,’” C. M 
v. Weber, Marie Rappold; ‘“‘Under the Double 
Eagle,” H. Wagner, “Farewell Chorus,” C 
Kistler, Mass Chorus. 

The special features of this evening 
were the big “hits” made by Christine 
Miller and Henri Scott—by the former 
when she turned and sang her encore to 
the one thousand men in the chorus who 
raised a mighty shout of appreciation at 
the close; the latter by singing “Wacht 
am Rhine” and insisting upon the 
chorus’s joining in the last verse. Also, 
the audience rose and added their voices 
and the auditorium roof trembled. Much 
magnificent work was done by the chorus 
and each soloist aroused great enthu- 
siasm. EpITH L. WAGONER. 





Mr. Pilzer Weds; His Friends Surprised 

Maximilian Pilzer, concertmaster of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
was married on July 22 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn in New 
York to Mrs. Illona Forschner, a vocal 
pupil of Mrs. Severn. Mr. and Mrs. Pil- 
zer are now at Noank, Conn. In Septem- 
ber they will take up their home at 260 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 
The news of the marriage came as a sur- 
prise to Mr. Pilzer’s friends in New 
York. 
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FURTHERS CAUSE OF RUSSIA’S MUSIC 


Harriette Cady Champions That 
Country’s Work in Piano 
Recitals 


TRIKING powers of assimilation are 
those exhibited by Harriette Cady, 
the gifted New York pianist. Miss 
Cady has attracted attention particu- 
larly through her predilection for the 
music of Russia, which she has cham- 
pioned ardently and consistently for a 
good many years. 
One of the first pianists to acquaint 


music-lovers here with the works of that 
empire’s musicians, she has subsequently 
forged ahead in this propaganda and has 
won general praise for her insight into 
the music of the Russian school. From 
Glinka to the ultra-moderns is a far 
cry, yet there are few Russian com- 
posers of standing who may properly be 
grouped between the great nationalist 
and Stravinsky or Scriabine whose 
works Miss Cady has not successfully 
essayed. 

Since the Balalaika Orchestra’s Amer- 
ican visit, when it introduced the song 
of the Volga boatmen, the latter work, 
needless to remark, has gained wide 
favor. Miss Cady transcribed this love- 
ly little work after hearing the Andreeff 
forces play it but a single time. Her 
transcription gives a splendid idea of 
how this music sounds when the Bala- 
laika Orchestra plays it. Director An- 
dreeff was greatly pleased with the man- 
ner in which it was done and compli- 
mented the pianist on her insight into 
the intentions of his country’s composers 
and sympathy with its folk music. This 
Volga song was quickly accepted by one 
of the largest American publishing 
houses and has run through a number 
of editions. 

In the sphere of old music Miss Cady 














New 


Harriette Cady, the Prominent 
York Pianist 


has also done notable work. She was 
one of the very first pianists to conceive 
of the historical recital idea; moreover, 
her thorough familiarity with music 
written for the harpsichord and spinet 
enables her to interpret antique music 
with great delicacy and esprit. Harpsi- 
chord music she plays with the hand 
flat over the piano keys; never with the 
fingers soda There is a distinct gain 
in quality. Miss Cady is soon to leave 
for a tour which will take her through 
many Western cities. 





Jean Briquet to Visit America 


Adolf Philipp, American representa- 
tive of Paul Hervé and Jean Briquet, 
author and composer respectively of a 
number of successful musical plays, has 
received a letter from Jean Briquet tell- 
ing of his recovery from a wound re- 
ceived while fighting with the French 


army at Soissons and announcing his 
intention of visiting America. The com- 
poser, who is only thirty-four years old, 
never has seen an English production 
of any of his works and is anxious for 
that reason to come to America for the 
opening performance of “The Girl Who 
Smiles,” his latest work, which will be 


UNAM 
AN AMERICAN LADY — 
E “ Her voice is as full of golden glow as her hair, and she = 
= is as lovely to see as to hear.’’-—Emily Frances Bauer. = 
: : 
2 “ Evidently “Tt was her = 
2 one of the lifetriumph- 2 
= best of the ant that she 3 
= sopranos.” sang.” = 
2 —N.Y. Perrin H, 2 
= Commercial Lowry 2 


‘‘The Tosca Aria had to be repeated 


Personal representative 
H. E. Reynolds, 510 West 123rd St. 
New York City 
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—-N. Y. Herald, Paris Edition, Paris 
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performed at the Lyric Theater, New 
York, on Aug. 9. It is planned to have 
the composer conduct. 


BREEN-MAVERICK RECITAL 








Soprano and Contralto Please Audience 
in Merriewold Park 


When Merriewold Park, in Merrie- 
wold, N. Y., writes its history, if it ever 
does, it will underline the concert of Sun- 
day, July 25, in this year of grace. Two 
prima donnas had been ensnared by the 
vigilant Ladies’ Committee — Grace 
Breen, who has been visiting at Mrs. 
Clarke’s cottage, and Laura Maverick, 
the mezzo-contralto, who has rented a 
cottage for the season. All the park col- 
ony joined the clubhouse guests and made 
festival of it. And it was well worth 
while. 

Miss Breen’s fine organ was beautifully 
attune, and her emotional quality had 
swing in her grand aria from “Madama 
Butterfly” and her coloratura in the big 
“Manon” aria, while in Marchesi’s “La 
Foletta” she fairly sparkled. Laura Mav- 
erick gave great breadth and depth to 
Fay Foster’s “Winter” and a delightful 
African turn to Harriet Ware’s “Mammy 
Song.” Her encores of “La Paloma,” for 
crisp tone and archness, and “Ben Bolt,” 
for pathos and purity of tone, went 
straight home. The Ladies’ Committee 
has been renominated. J.1.C. C. 





John C. Freund Elected Honorary Mem- 
ber of Musicians’ Fellowship 
Society 


At its regular monthly meeting at the 
Camera Club, New York, on Tuesday, 
July 13, the Musicians’ Fellowship So- 
ciety, Inc., of which Frank S. Hastings 
is president, elected John C. Freund, 
editor-in-chief of MUSICAL AMERICA, an 
honorary member. Mr. Freund has ac- 
cepted. This society, which was organ- 
ized last winter, has already shown its 
value in obtaining engagements for a 
number of singers. 





Hamlin for Big Sangerfest 


Mrs. Herman Lewis announced this 
week that George Hamlin, the tenor, has 
been engaged for the great German 
Sangerfest of all the Western German 
singing societies, which is to be held in 
Los Angeles, July 29. 
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KITTY CHEATHAM 


The Educational Value of Her Art 


is expressed in the tribute of Chancellor Payne of George Peabody College 





for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


CHEATHAM.” 


Tenn.) 


appreciate. . 


appreciation of the fine program 


method 


ence. 
artist 
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“For twenty years I have had an intimate and constant experience with 
teachers, and have never seen them held as they were to-night, by KITTY 


(Excerpts of reviews of recitals at George Peabody College at Nashville, 


(From an editorial in The Tennesseean) : 

KITTY CHEATHAM in her recital at George Peabody College used a num- 

ber of old negro songs and more or less incidentally said some truths of 

negro music, that the people of this country, North and South, too little 
Her country owes her a great debt of gratitude. : 


Tennesseean, July 30—Many things might be said in praise of this little 
woman, and of her unmistakable genius, and too much cannot be said in 


one received was of great originality—both as to subject matter and to 
all blending into one wonderful and harmonious whole 
that brings its own beautiful and strong appeal. 


Banner.—KITTY CHEATHAM delighted a crowded and distinguished audi- 
She has added by many degrees to her great power as a remarkable 
her program had great educational value. 


ALBERTIERI ENGAGED FOR 
VON ENDE OPERA SCHOOL 


Prominent Stage Director Takes Charge 
of This Department—Small 
Stage Being Built 

Luigi Albertieri, formerly with Covent 
Garden and the Metropolitan Opera 
House, has been engaged for the operatic 
department of the von Ende School of 


Music. Practically his entire life has 
passed behind the footlights in one ca- 
pacity or another, giving him a thorough 
practical experience with every phase of 
work behind the scenes. He began as 
an opera singer, touring Italy, Spain, 
France, Belgium and England. 

Later the muse of the dance proved 
more alluring and as a pupil of the great 
Cecchetti, who also taught Pavlowa, he 
began an auspicious career, dancing in 
practically every opera house of impor- 
tance in Europe, including Berlin, Petro- 
grad and Vienna. He has acted as ballet 
master and artistic stage director at 
Covent Garden, London, and fourteen 
years at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, coaching many famous ar- 
tists and staging important productions. 

To facilitate the practical side of the 
work at the von Ende School, a small 
stage is being constructed for operatic 
rehearsals and all instruction. The oper- 
atic department offers vocal students the 
opportunity to study every detail in- 
cluded in the entire preparation for 
opera, dramatic action, lyric declamation, 
technique, mise-en-scéne, diagram, study- 
ing of réles, stage deportment, tradition, 
cuts, tempi, ensemble, fencing and 
dancing. 








Gustav Holmquist Returns from Tour to 
Pacific Coast 


CHICAGO, July 26.—Gustav Holmquist, 
the basso, has returned from a successful 
tour to the Pacific Coast, during which 
his appearances included San Diego, 
Tucson, Ariz.; El Paso and Forth Worth, 
Tex.; Oklahoma City and Winfield, 
Kan. He was away about a month as 
soloist with the United Swedish Festival 
Chorus and the Sunday Evening Club 
of Chicago. Mr. Holmquist has removed 
his studio to the Auditorium Building, 
where he has resumed his teaching. 
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perhaps the strongest impression 





Miss Harriet Johnson, 
274 Madison Ave., City. 
Dear Miss Johnson: 


I had expected to bring 
annual appearance. 


in the country. 
message that this country needs. 





An Appreciation from Yale University— 


I very much regret that I will not be in New Haven this year because 
Cheatham to the 
My duties here prevent any further work in New Haven. 
I have no doubt, however, that that appearance will take place without my 
presence as Manager of University events. 

Kitty Cheatham should be an institution in every university and school 
She has a message of deep import for young and old and a 
The interest of the public in this message, 
and in Miss Cheatham herself, was shown by the increasing attendance at the 
successive appearances in New Haven. 
ent in Woolsey Hallin Yale University at her last performance in March, 1915. 

With best wishes for success of Miss Cheatham and yourself, believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 


Miss Kitty 


Whitehall Building, 
17 Battery Place, 
New York, June 29, 1915. 


University for her 


Over two thousand people were pres- 


EVERARD THOMPSON. 
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Address Communications to Harriet Johnson, 
York—Telephone 5132 Murray Hill. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Whether it is due to the fact that so 
many of the distinguished artists and 
musicians are spending their vacations 
at the summer resorts, the mountains 
and seashores of this country, instead of 
in their accustomed haunts in Europe, or 
whether it is because important changes 
are imminent, at any rate the air is full 
of rumors with regard to the manage- 


ment of the Metropolitan. 

We have heard, as you know, of a re- 
ported movement among some of the 
society leaders to induce Signor Gatti- 
Casazza to omit performances of Ger- 
man opera the coming season. To this 
I have already referred and have ex- 
pressed my opinion of how ridiculous 
such a procedure would be. As if be- 
cause some may sympathize with the Al- 
lies we should all therefore ban the great 
German masters of music of the past as 
well as the present! 

Perhaps the most important report 
with regard to next season is that Signor 
Gatti may not return to us, in which con- 
nection the rumor is revived that he may 
be succeeded by Signor Antonio Scotti. 

Another story is to the effect that Mr. 
Otto H. Kahn, the chairman of the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan, has been 
quietly grooming Henry Russell, for- 
merly manager of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, for the position in case Signor 
Gatti’s contract is not renewed or he does 
not care to come back to us. 

Finally, there are reports of grave 
scandals connected with the Metropoli- 
tan which may eventuate in an explosion 
which has been threatening for some time 
past and which may come some time dur- 
ing next season. 

Until now it has been pretty generally 
understood that Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s con- 
tract has been renewed for another term. 
There are, however, I hear, matters of a 
private nature which might induce him, 
as he is a man of some means, to tender 
his resignation to the board of directors. 
_ Whether it would be accepted or not 
is more than I can tell you, except that I 
have every reason to believe that his re- 
lations with the board of directors, and 
particularly with Mr. Kahn, are of a 
most friendly character. 

All the directors as well as the press 
and public have realized, especially dur- 
ing last season, that Signor Gatti had a 
great problem to solve owing to the war 
in Europe and that he solved it with con- 
summate tact and signal success. In- 
deed but for Mr. Gatti-Casazza and the 
devoted aid of his assistants it is very 
doubtful whether we would have had 
such a notable season as we did and for 
which we can claim that it was really 
the only opera season in the civilized 
world, outside of South America, which 
gave its patrons performances of the 
highest artistic standard, which met all 
its promises and engagements and which, 
in spite of an unquestioned drop in the 
receipts, kept all its contracts and paid 
everybody to the last dollar, while many 
of the opera houses in Europe were either 
closed or were forced greatly to restrict 
their répertoires as well as to make seri- 
us cuts in the salaries paid to the ar- 
tists and musicians. 

* * * 

With respect to the possibility of An- 
tonlo Scotti becoming the manager of the 
Metropolitan I for one would hail the 

roposal with considerable satisfaction, 
Principally for the reason that Scotti has 
ecome virtually an American. He 
peaks good English, has won hosts of 
‘riends not merely among music lovers 
‘nd the press but among the best circles 

society, where he is welcomed as a 


distinguished guest whenever his engage- 
ments permit him to accept the hospi- 
tality which is eagerly tendered him. 

In the next place, Scotti is not only an 
artist of the first rank, with a large ex- 
perience in the operatic world, but he has 
a splendid business head. To this he 
unites an imperturbable good humor 
which never fails him even under the 
most exasperating circumstances as well 
as a tact which has made him the friend 
of all the other members of the company 
however they may have split up into 
rival cliques. 

Finally, I think that Scotti has been 
long enough with us to realize the in- 
evitable trend in this country, which 
must sooner or later give us a cosmo- 
politan manager who will not only be 
broad-minded but be absolutely neutral 
in matters operatic, to the extent that he 
will belong neither to the Italian ele- 
ment, nor to the French element, nor to 
the German element, nor to the Russian 
element, but will present all opera with- 
out fear or favor according as oppor- 
tunity permits and the public taste de- 
mands. In saying this I must admit that 
I think that Mr. Gatti has shown a com- 
mendable spirit in this direction. 

At the same time we must acknowledge, 
if we go back and trace the history of 
opera in this country, that for years 
opera meant nothing but Italian opera; 
then German opera got a chance, particu- 
larly the operas of Wagner; finally, 
largely through the enterprise of Oscar 
Hammerstein, the works of many of the 
distinguished French composers’ were 
heard. In the last season or two also, 
though with scarcely the appreciation on 
the part of the public that the works 
demanded, we have heard operas by Rus- 
sian as well as by American composers. 


* * + 


Now with respect to the rumor that 
Mr. Otto H. Kahn has been quietly pro- 
tecting and grooming Mr. Henry Russell 
to succeed Mr. Gatti. There would prob- 
ably be considerable opposition to such a 
project, as Mr. Russell, in spite of his 
wonderful experience and the undoubted 
artistic ability which he displayed while 
he was in control in Boston, has managed 
to make enemies, as most men of his tem- 
perament are apt to do. 

Mr. Kahn, as is not generally known, 
controls the majority of the stock of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company—that is, 
the producing company—in which posi- 
tion, of course, he would be able to put 
through any plan-which he might have. 

At the same time Mr. Kahn is an ex- 
ceedingly diplomatic gentleman, and 
while he might possess the power to en- 
force any scheme he might have, I doubt, 
should he meet with direct opposition on 
the part of some of the other directors, 
notably on the part of Mr. Vanderbilt, 
whether he would risk any break in the 
close personal relations which are known 
to exist between himself and the head of 
the great Vanderbilt family. 

There is a certain “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” among all these multi-millionaires, 
who work together and rarely antagonize 
one another—certainly not over matters 
which they do not consider vital. 

It is only when vast business or finan- 
cial interests are involved or threatened 
that they take antagonistic positions, and 
then only, if you notice, “in groups.” 
There is too much at stake. They are 
too much interwoven and interlaced with 
one another in the directorates of the 
various corporations with which they are 
connected or which they control. And 
they are also too shrewd to even risk the 
chance of offending one another in a per- 
sonal way when such a course might de 
prive them of the active co-operation of 
large financial and business interests 
that they might need at any time, par- 
ticularly under the strenuous conditions 
which exist to-day in the world owing to 
the war. 

What attitude Mr. Vanderbilt and 
those directors who are with him in the 
Metropolitan Company might take with 
regard to a successor to Mr. Gatti will 
depend upon another factor, which must 
be seriously considered in all such dis- 
cussions, namely, what will the position 
be of the wives of the directors, notably 
of Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, who is known 
to be not only socially ambitious, very 
tenacious of her exalted position and with 
not only a large interest in the opera but 
with very strong ideas as to its policies? 
The influence of Mrs. Vanderbilt and 
other socially prominent women in the 
management of the Metropolitan is far 
greater than many have an idea of. 

You know there is pretty good reason 
for believing that we owe to Mrs. Van- 
derbilt the coming of Toscanini. It was 
she who virtually brought him to this 
country, and it was Toscanini who 
brought Mr. Gatti with him—a fact that 
the distinguished maestro has never hesi- 
tated to proclaim whenever in periods of 
irritation, especially at rehearsal, he has 
been induced to speak his mind freely. 





We are brought thus, step by step, to 
another very imrortant factor in the op- 
eratic situation, namely, what will be the 
future attitude of Signor Toscanini? As 
we know, he was a pretty sick man to- 
ward the close of last season. 

In fact, in his ambition to show that 
he was not only an inimitable conductor 
of Italian opera and could also conduct 
the great masterpieces of German opera, 
he was besides a symphonic conductor of 
the first rank, he utterly overtaxed his 
strength. 

Whether Signor Toscanini, therefore, 
will be in a condition to return to us for 
another arduous season is a question, and 
it is also a question whether his relations 
with Signor Gatti are such that he would 
wish to return, for it.is well known that 
there was at one time a very serious dis- 
agreement between him and Signor Gatti 
which virtually resulted in Signor Gatti’s 
throwing up his hands and conceding all 
the demands made by Mr. Toscanini, 
some of which demands were of such a 
nature as to make Alfred Hertz’s position 
no longer possible. This, as we also 
know, resulted in the resignation of that 
distinguished and capable gentleman, 
who, under the new arrangement made 
with Mr. Toscanini, was virtually left 
without any répertoire to speak of. 

However, there is one thing of which 
we can all be assured. There will be 
opera next season at the Metropolitan. 
It will commence on schedule time. The 
season will present cértain novelties and 
some revivals. The artistic standards 
will be fully maintained. 

The only problem before the directors 
will be what measure of support the pub- 
lic, under existing business conditions, 
will be able to give to what is to-day, 
without any question whatever, the most 
distinguished, the best and most capably 
run opera house in the world. 

As out of trouble always comes good, 
one of the results of the pressure on the 
management during last season will be 
a fairer and more equitable arrangement 
with the principal artists. This will put 
the Metropolitan on a more solid business 
basis and also enable the management, 
with a fair amount of patronage, to be, 
perhaps, a little more liberal to all the 
members of the company outside of the 
great stars. 

* * +. 

There is one further reflection which I 
desire to make before leaving this sub 
ject. I have an impression that the time 
must come when the ambitious social ele- 
ment, represented by the wives and fami- 
lies of the men who have made them- 
selves, will demand recognition, which 
has so far been denied them, except with 
a few notable exceptions, in the arrange- 
ment of the boxes in the opera house. 

This denial has proceeded from the 
determination of the old social element 
to be “exclusive.” It will not be neces- 
sary for me to mention any of the prom- 
inent families who are at the back of this 
determination not to admit to the sacred 
circles the families of those who have ar- 
rived by reason of their ability, their en- 
terprise and their service to their coun- 
try in commerce, industry, and especially 
finance. The old “400” will, naturally, 
endeavor to maintain their exclusiveness 
as long as they can. 

The question arises, however, how long 
will the families of those who are, in a 
measure, ‘out in the cold stand for it? 

How long will it be before the Metro 
politan will be a great battle-ground be- 
tween “the old” and “the new’? 

And are we not likely as perhaps one 
of the results of the war now going on 
to see a deadly blow dealt to the old 
exclusive class system and so see the day 
dawn when, certainly in this country, we 
shall acknowtedge an aristocracy of men 
of brains, of enterprise, of character, of 
accomplishment, of strenuous endeavor 
in industry, commerce, finance, the pro- 
fessions, rather than an aristocracy of 
inherited wealth and privilege which 
“kills time” by indulging in “sports” or 
more or less inane social functions? 


* + . 
So the German, Alfred Hertz, has been 
made conductor of the San Francisco 


Symphony Orchestra in the place of the 
American, Henry Hadley. 

I am not going to discuss the matter 
for the present, as the inside story of this 
change has not yet been made public. I 
only refer to the matter in order, in the 
first place, to pay tribute to Mr. Hadley’s 
devotion to his work and to chronicle the 
fact that he unquestionably brought the 
Symphony Orchestra in San Francisco 
to a high standard of excellence and won 
a deserved reputation as a conductor of 
great ability. 

In the second place, there can be no 
doubt that Alfred Hertz, with his splen- 
did experience, though it has been more 
or less confined to German opera of late 
years, will be able to carry the orchestra 
to further success, while incidentally he 
himself is afforded an opportunity of 


showing us what he can do in the line of 
symphonic work. 
* * * 


The death of Francesco Fanciulli re- 
minds me that a good friend of your 
paper as well as a good musician has 
passed from us. Fanciulli was a type of 
the genial, kindly, high class Italian mu- 
sician. He also had shown considerable 
talent as a composer. 

One of his best claims to our respect is 
that he had become thoroughly Ameri- 
canized. I do not know whether he ever 
became an American citizen, but I do 
know that he lived by preference in this 
country. 

You remember he_ succeeded John 
Philip Sousa as conductor of the United 
States Marine Band, the official band and 
orchestra at Washington, a position to 
which he was appointed during the ad- 
ministration of President Cleveland. 

After that he conducted the Seventy- 
first Regiment Band in New York, and 
later had a band of his own. 

Two of his operas in English, “Pris- 
cilla” and “Malinche,” as well as one in 
Italian, “Gabriel di Montgomery,” have 
been highly spoken of, though I don’t 
remember whether any of them were pro- 
duced, except, I believe, that “Priscilla” 
had some performances. 

Some of his choral works were undeni- 
ably of a high order. 

Fanciulli had a keen sense of humor, 
and I remember meeting him on one oc- 
casion when, speaking of his family, he 
alluded to them as “Pork an’ Bean,” 
“Spaghett’” and “Sauerkraut.” This he 
explained by saying: 

“T call my first ‘Pork an’ Bean’ in 
honor of zis country. I call my second 
‘Spaghett’ in honor of my native Italy, 
for I was born there. And I call my 
third ‘Sauerkraut’ in honor of my wife, 
who is German.” 

* * * 


Among the distinguished artists who 
are spending an enforced vacation with 
us, as you have already told, are the two 
Italian tenors of the Metropolitan, Mar- 
tinelli and Botta. They are at Long 
Lake, one of the most beautiful resorts 
in the Adirondacks, where the bass fish- 
ing is still good and conditions are prim- 
itive enough to please those who love the 
woods and the lakes. ; 

A story comes to me to the effect that 
a traveling company located near the 
little village on the lake, set up a tent 
and gave a performance which the two 
tenors attended in the expectation of be- 
ing able to see how Americans enjoy 
themselves. 

They found that the principal enthusi- 
asm, greater than that provoked by a 
troupe of performing dogs and other ani- 
mals, including a small tame bear, was 
aloused by the singing of the latest pop 
ular song to the refrain “We Feed the 
saby with Garlic So We Can Find Him 
in the Night.” 

When the full meaning of this was ex- 
plained to the two Italian tenors they 
positively howled with delight. But as 
to the impression they received consider- 
ing the growth of that musical knowledge 
and culture of which your editor has had 
so much to say from the public platform 
there is a doubt in the mind of 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


DANCES BY PAUL SWAN 


An Appearance at New York University 
—Maud Doolittle, Pianist, Assists 


Paul Swan’s appearance in the Chapel 
of New York University on July 21 
attracted an exceedingly large gathering. 
Presenting a number of classic dances 
on such themes as the Omar Khayyam 
Rubaiyat, “A Greek Fantasy,” “Nar- 
cissus,” “The Quest of the Soul” and 
“The Sphinx,” the young artist excited 
considerable enthusiasm. The _ present 
writer found most spontaneous and artis 
tic “Narcissus,” the “Greek Fantasy” 
and the “Quest of the Soul.” 

Mr. Swan’s costumes were splendidly 
designed and fantastically colored. They 
added appreciably to the effectiveness of 
his numbers. Maud Tucker Doolittle, 
pianist, disclosed a delicate but highly 
efficient technique, being heard in 
Chopin’s B Flat Minor Scherzo and 
numbers by Debussy and Liszt. Re- 
sponding to the applause, Miss Doolittle 
added an extra. A pianist and violinist 
whose names were not made known 
played a suite by Edward German ably 
and furnished the music for Mr. Swan’s 
dances. Anna T. MacIntyre read the 
Rubaiyat with warmth and expression. 





Mrs. R. D. Garden sailed for Europe 
on the ““‘New York” on July 24 to visit her 
daughter, Mary Garden, in France, 
where the singer is engaged in Red 
Cross work. 
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ORCHESTRA TO COST 
MORE UNDER HERTZ 


More Musicians and More Re- 
hearsals Demanded by New 
San Francisco Leader 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Fine Street, 
San Francisco, July 22, 1915. 


AINTAINING the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra under the 
leadership of Alfred Hertz is to be a 
more expensive matter than it has been 
in the Hadley régime. Our musical 
association seems willing to meet the 
additional expense, however. The mil- 
lionaire promoters have finally come to 
the conclusion that a permanent orches- 
tra only can be satisfactory. Mr. Hertz 
would not accept the conductorship on 
the economical basis by which Mr. Had- 


ley’s opportunities were limited during 
the four years of the orchestra’s past 
experience. He was wise, for on that 
basis the highest efficiency could not be 
obtained. 

Mr. Hertz wanted an annual appro- 
priation of $115,000 for the orchestra, 
and this demand was approved by Presi- 
dent W. B. Bourn and others. The 
amount to be made available was left 
indefinite, but there is a guarantee of 
sufficient to permit the engagement of 
eighty regular members of the orches- 
tra, instead of sixty, the number that 
Hadley had, and to pay for six weeks 
of daily rehearsals before the opening 
of the season. On account of the union 
rates demanded here, rehearsals are ex- 
pensive, and the orchestra, up to the 
present time, has been compelled to get 
along on scant preparatory schedules. 
When modern works requiring a larger 
number of instruments are played, Con- 
ductor Hertz will be permitted to aug- 
ment his orchestra as much as necessary. 

Ten regular concerts will be given, be- 
ginning late in November, and there will 
also be ten concerts on Sunday after- 
noons. 

Saint-Saéns composed an Elegie for 
violin and piano while he was in San 
Francisco. The work was written espe- 
cially as a tribute to Sir Henry Hey- 
man, the distinguished local violinist. 
This morning Sir Henry received from 





New York a copy of the manuscript with 
dedicatory inscription. Sir Henry is 
noted for his friendships among the 
most eminent musicians of the world, 
and he and Saint-Saéns were muetr to- 
gether during the French composer’s 
Exposition visit. 

Sunday, Aug. 1, is to be “Composers’ 
Day” at the Exposition. George W. 
Chadwick, Dr. Horatio W. Parker and 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach are among the 
visitors now in town. 

The International Eisteddfod, to con- 
tinue four days, will be inaugurated 
next Tuesday. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman was an Ex- 
position visitor last week. Cecil Fan- 
ning is also here. THOMAS NUNAN. 


TO PLAY GRAINGER WORKS 


Thomas Beecham to Introduce These in 
Manchester Concerts 


Thomas Beecham, who is to conduct 
next season the Hallé Concerts at Man- 
chester, England, succeeding Hans Rich- 
ter, will introduce several works of Percy 
Grainger. In an address Mr. Beecham 
stated that he had been extremely 
pleased to avail himself of each suc- 
ceeding invitation to go to Manches- 
ter. In England, he said, they had come 
to witness splendid work being done 
by men like Delius, Bantock, Percy 
Grainger and others. Mr. Beecham said 
that Grainger was creating a style dis- 
tinctly his own. It was with the new 
force in music that he was chiefly con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Grainger has received a_ letter 
from Mrs. Edvard Grieg, the wife of 
the great Norwegian composer, dated 
from her home, “Troldhaugen,” in Nor- 
way, on Friday, July 23, in which she 
wrote: “I am very glad of your playing 
so much Grieg in America. I know that 
they love him and that they will love 
him still more for your playing him.” 
The letter also told that Frederick 
Delius, the English composer (of whose 
music Mr. Grainger is so ardent a cham- 
pion) and his wife are visiting with 
Mrs. Grieg. 











The Best Music Paper in the U. S. A. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I inclose my subscription for a year. 

Please accept the subscriber’s heartiest 
wishes for your continued success in pre- 
senting the very best musical paper in 
the U. S. A. Sincerely, 

Mrs. J. C. THOMPSON. 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 21, 1915. 


BRILLIANT OPPORTUNITY 


for 


GRAND OPERA TRAINING 








The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


offers a limited number of FREE SCHOLARSHIPS, each 
for a period of four years, in the OPERATIC DEPART- 
MENT. ONLY PROMISING OPERATIC VOICES will 
be considered. Competition at the Conservatory, Highland 
Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, September 8th and 9th. 


For further information address: 


Miss Bertha Baur, Directress 


| 


Text by Corinne B. Dodge. 
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To be Sung the Coming Season by Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK, 
CECIL FANNING and many others 


WAR TRILOGY 


s 
= 
Music by Gertrude Ross. 
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2. A Babe’s First Cry (Three Keys).............. .50 
Te Be rere eer eee eee ee .50 
“Should make her name more distinguished wherever the songs become known. . .. Mrs. 
Ross has said something here which has individuality, and which must be recognized as a 
distinct achievement.”—MusicaAL AMERICA, 
Send for catalog of New American Songs by American Composers. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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SINGS “20 BEST” 
AMERICAN SONGS 


Werrenrath’s Program Contains 
His Choice from Works of 
Our Composers 


For the third and last of his series of 
midsummer lecture-recitals in the Audi- 
torium of New York University, Reinald 
Werrenrath devoted his program to 
American composers on Monday evening, 
July 19. As he stated frankly to his 


hearers, he considers the eighteen or 
twenty songs which he sang on this occa- 
sion the finest American songs that he 
knows, choosing them from several thou- 
sand of which he has made an investiga- 
tion during his concert career. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s opinion of American 
music is of value as he is a serious ar- 
tist. The program, therefore, should be 
recorded: 





MacDowell, “Oben wo die Sternen gliihen,”’ 


“Long Ago,” “Midsummer Lullaby,” ‘The 
Sea’; Chadwick, “Allah,” “O Let Night 
Speak of Me’; Nevin, “At Twilight”; Foote, 
“l’m Wearin’ Awa’”; Whiting, “Fuzzy 


Wuzzy”; Harvey Worthington Loomis, “Two 
Epitaphs”; Deems Taylor, ‘““Witch Woman” ; 
F. Morris Class, “The Elfin Knight,” “To 
You, Dear Heart”; Loeffler, “To Helen”; La 
Forge, “Schlupfwinkel,” “To a Messenger”; 
Carpenter, “The Heart’s Country”; Chester 
Searle, “The Days of Long Ago.” 


Since most of the newer songs heard 
in this program have at various times 
been performed by this baritone at his 
New York recitals, detailed comment on 
their respective merits is unnecessary. 
Yet it is impossible to speak of the re- 
cital without making a very deliberate 
plea for Mr. Loomis’s “Two Epitaphs.” 
These two short songs, “Upon a Child” 
and “Upon a Virgin,” are among the 
loveliest and most individual things in 
American song literature. It is to Mr. 
Werrenrath’s credit that he brought them 
out more than a half dozen years ago. 
They should be sung by all serious con- 
— singers for they are real musical 
art. 

Mr. Werrenrath talked informally 
about the composers represented on his 
program and said that he believed that 
the songs which he had chosen were in 
nearly all cases representative of what 
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the various composers had accomplished. 
He was not only in notably fine voice but 
he gave countless moments of joy to his 
audience through his remarkable phras- 
ing, his ability to seek out nuances; in 
short, his comprehensive understanding 
of the music before him. After the first 
group he added MacDowell’s “Sweet- 
heart, Tell Me,” after the second “The 
Rosary” (which he admitted he had not 
sung in ten years), after the third he 
repeated Class’s “To You, Dear Heart,” 
a song of real worth which Mr. Werren- 
rath sings with an emotional power that 
makes it magnificent, and at the close 
of the recital Damrosch’s “Danny 
Deever.” 

H. Reginald Spier’s accompaniments 
were those of an unusually gifted sup- 
porting artist, whose understanding of 
light and shade makes his playing at all 
times admirable. iw. & 


NOTABLE PEABODY RECITAL 








George Boyle, Pianist, and J. C. Van 
Hulsteyn, Violinist, Much 
Applauded 


BALTIMORE, July 24.—An _ audience 
that packed the large concert hall of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
greeted George F. Boyle, pianist, and 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn, violinist, at their 
joint recital last evening. Both artists 
are on the faculty of the Peabody Sum- 
mer School and the recital was the fifth 
of a series of recitals and _ lectures 
planned for the students of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music and the Johns 
Hopkins Summer Schools, which are col 
laborating during the summer session. 
Both artists were most enthusiastically 
received and at the close of their pro- 
gram were called to the front of the 
stage a number of times. Each re- 
sponded with an encore. 

Mr. Boyle appeared in the dual capac- 
ity of composer and soloist, and after 
two of his compositions, “Morning” and 
“Spring Breeze,” the audience demanded 
repetitions. Mr. Van Hulsteyn was most 
happy in the performance of the Handel 
Sonata and the “Rigaudon” of Monsigny 
The latter he was compelled to repeat. 

Mr. Van Hulsteyn was supported by 
excellent accompaniments played by 
Frederick D. Weaver, the young pianist, 
who won the grand piano offered to the 
best piano student of the senior class 
of the Conservatory. 
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—Photo by Copperfield 


‘“‘No woman pianist of her equipment has appeared before a 
Columbus audience in memory of younger concert-goers.”’ 
Columbus Citizen, March 10, 1915 


‘The wonderful playing of Katharine Goodson was a revelation 
to the audience, and she received an ovation.’”’ 
Cincinnati Tribune, March 12, 1915 
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WORCESTER NOW HAS A THRIVING SYMPHONY SOCIETY 

















Worcester Symphony Orchestra, Daniel Silvester, Conductor. 


ORCESTER, MASS., July 26.— 
Worcester’s Symphony Orchestra 

will play its first concert of its second 
season in Mechanics Hall, November 18. 
Rehearsals will start early in September. 
The orchestra was organized by its 
conductor, Daniel Silvester, director of 


the Worcester Theater Orchestra, and 
the first rehearsal was held on March 18, 
1914. The personnel includes the best 
professional musicians in the city. 
Conductor Silvester comes of a musical 
family. He has a brother at present 
in the London Symphony Orchestra, a 
nephew in the Glasgow Scottish Orches- 





* 
tra and another nephew in the Covent 
Garden Orchestra. 

The officers of the orchestra are W. A. 
Prouty, president; A. B. Chase, vice- 
president; H. G. Taylor, secretary; C. A. 
Thompson, treasurer, and Thomas 
Brown, librarian. Among the patrons 
subscribing to date are Mayor and Mrs. 





The Orchestra Will Give the First Concert of Its Second Season in November 


George M. Wright, and there are fifty- 
four other prominent names on the list. 

The first concert, on May 6 last, was 
a success. The program included Bee 
thoven’s Symphony No. 5, Luigini’s 
Suite, “Ballet Egyptien,”’ and Bach’s 
“Cradle Song” for strings. 


BD WwW. FP. 





SEATTLE OPERA FOR 


“Martha’’ Given for Convention 
—National Airs Played by 
Band of 750 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 17.—For the 
past week Seattle has been a veritable 
kaleidoscope of sound as well as color. 
The forty-first annual session of the Im- 
perial Council, Ancient Order, Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine, ordinarily called 
“Shriners,” has been the cause of all this 
gaiety. Fifty-four bands and eighty- 
two patrols, chanters, octets, choruses 
and quartets, the most famous musical 
organizations of the Shrine Temples of 




















There Is No Greater Woman Violinist Living 


VISITING SHRINERS” 


the United States, British Columbia, 
Alaska, the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands have been heard in numerous 
concerts. 

Nile Temple of Seattle was host to 
the visiting Shriners, and the command 
“Smile with Nile” is the title of the song 
written for the occasion, words by John 
R. Hager and music by Harvey J. Wood. 
Mr. Wood is director of Nile Temple band 
and has written several meritorious com- 
positions. Other compositions by local 
musicians were “Hot Sands,” a spirited 
march by Charles Lagourgue, and “Red 
Fez,” by Carl E. Leppert. 

One of the most impressive musical 
events of the week was the uniting of 
750 musicians from the various bands 
into one vast body, playing ‘‘America”’ 
and “The Star Spangled Banner.” Har- 
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vey J. Wood directed the great band. 
Later the combined bands of the North- 
west Temples, Portland, Spokane, Ta- 
coma and Seattle united and played 
Sousa’s “Liberty Bell,” directed by John 
Kelly; “A Night in June,” by King, 
directed by Frank Lucas, and “Grand 
Entry March,” directed by J. UH. 
Reemer. 

The Standard Grand Opera Company, 
Seattle’s local organization, gave a 
splendid performance’ of Klotow’s 
“Martha,” Monday night, July 12, at the 
Moore, for the entertainment of the 
Shriners. Over 2,000 attended. The cast 
included Gwendolyn Geary, Leah Miller, 
Berthould Sprotte, Theodore Carl John- 
ston, George A. Hastings, Harry A. 
Owens, June Gillen, Edna Hadeen and 
Mrs. A. Pritchard. The orchestra was 
under the capable direction of Charles 
Lagourgue, the chorus was strong and 
the whole performance was of such ex 
cellence that it marked the company as 
being professional, if not in name at 
least in its work. Mme. Hesse-Sprotte 
and Montgomery Lynch were present to 
witness the triumph of the organization 
which they helped to establish. 

The Seandinavian and German singing 
societies and the Peoples Chorus assisted 
at several band concerts during the 
week. 

The City Federation of Musical Clubs, 
Jessie Nash Stover, president, has been 
working for more municipal music, and 
the effect of its labor is being seen, for 
last Sunday, July 11, there were seven 
free band concerts in the parks. 

Dr. George W. Andrews of Oberlin 
College gave a _ recital at Plymouth 
Church, July 12. The program _ fol- 
lows: Sonata, No. 5, Guilmant; “Piece 
Héroique,” César Franck; “Finlandia,” 
Sibelius, and “Prelude and Fugue on 
B-A-C-H” by Liszt. This difficult pro- 
gram was given in a manner which 
showed Dr. Andrews’s eminence as an 
organist. A, Me 


De Reszke’s Son Quartermaster in 
French Army 


Information was received in New York 
last week at the office of the American 
Polish Relief Committee that Jean de 
Reszke, Jr., who has been serving with 
the French army since the beginning of 
the war, has now become a quartermas- 
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ter and is winning favorable mention not 
only in that capacity but also as a writer 
of descriptive articles on life at the front 
for the Paris press. 


Mabel Garrison, Chalmers and Bourstin 
in Spring Lake Concert 


In the second musical of the Spring 
Lake Bathing and Tennis Club, at Spring 
Lake, N. J., on Tuesday morning, July 
13, under the direction of Mrs. Anson 
Dudley Bramhall, the artists were Mabel 
Garrison, soprano; Arkady  Bourstin, 
violinist, and Thomas Chalmers, bari- 
tone, with George Siemonn and Mr. J. 
Kisenberg at the piano. 


Malatesta to Be _ Serato’s 
Accompanist 


Countess 


Arrigo Serato, the Italian violinist, 
who will tour America for the second 
time next season, is at present in Switz- 
erland. Countess Marta Malatesta will 
be his accompanist on his coming tour. 
She will also be heard in recitals with 
her young daughter, Anna Malatesta, 
who is said to have a beautiful soprano 
voice. 


Greetings from Martinus Sieveking 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
From the Savoie Alps at Evian, 
France, where I am spending the ‘sum- 
mer with my pupils, I send greetings to 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING. 
Evian-les-Bains, France, July 4, 1915. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC AFTER 15 YEARS 


Los Angeles Federation Convention—‘‘ Musical America’”’ 
Crusade—Two Epoch-Making National Phenomena—Their 
Meaning— Questions for the Future 


By ARTHUR FARWELL “ 








UR country has just witnessed, at 
Los Angeles, the unique and sur- 
prising spectacle of a great congress— 
a Biennial Convention of the National 
Federation of Musical. Clubs—devoted 
wholly to the subject of American com- 
posers and their music. This occurs at 
a time when our nation has also beheld 
the growth and successful issue of an- 
other and equally unique enterprise 
directed to similar ends—the propaganda 
which MusicaL AMERICA and its editor 
are making for a self-recognizing and 
independent national musical life, includ- 
ing a due regard for the composer and 
for the cultivation of a creative musical 
art within the nation. 

That I (if I may be pardoned for a 
personal digression), who from 1901 did 
all that was within my power to create 
as great a disturbance with regard to 
this matter as I could, have had so 
slight a practical connection with these 
two great present manifestations, is due 
to the fact that several years ago I 
felt that I had served my term as a 
field-worker in this movement, and since 
then have largely confined myself, in 
this matter, to an effort to define the 
principles upon which future advance 
must take place. For a number of 
years, during the period of my western 
experiences, I had the pleasure of a 
practical working connection with the 
Federation, and since that time have 
had a similar connection with MUSICAL 
AMERICA and its editor. I have, there- 
fore, a particular interest in recording 
my impression of the significance of 
these later developments, as well as a 
sense of intimacy with their practical 
evolution which encourages me to think 
that such a record may not be with 
out value. 

Chat with Chadwick 

It was in 1901, two years after my re- 
turn from European study, and being 
in considerable measure animated by the 
ideals of William Morris, that I rashly 
ventured upon that militant enterprise 
in behalf of composition and the com- 


poser in America—the Wa-Wan Press. 
Although this enterprise was _ under- 
taken, not in behalf of the “Old Guard,” 
but for the unknowns, shortly after its 
inception I called upon Mr. George W. 
Chadwick to ask if he would perchance 
honor us with a manuscript for publica- 
tion. He was so fortunate as to have 
no unpublished manuscripts on hand, 
but I profited by the opportunity for a 
chat. Although speaking to one of the 
foremost and most successful composers 
in America, I, knowing the true state 
of affairs and knowing that he did also, 
did not feel myself unjustified in saying: 

“The national situation with respect 
to the composer is intolerable. Although 
years of his own effort and thousands 
of dollars have been spent upon his edu- 
cation as a composer, he is accepted in 
his own country only as a teacher, a 
lecturer, a performer, a writer, or what 
not—in fact, in every other way than 
the one in which he has been educated. 
Publishers are not interested in his more 
progressive and serious work; artists 
will not risk their reputations by bring- 
ing forward unknown compositions, espe- 
cially by Americans; and for orches- 
tral works it is almost impossible to get 
a hearing.” 

“T know it,” said this “successful” 
composer. “What you say is perfectly 
true. But what are you going to do 
about it?” 

“T am going to fight,” I replied, with 
naive and optimistic belligerence. 

That was the status and the crux of 
the situation in 1901. Since then I have 
done a deal of fighting, the most trouble- 
some and unprofitable part of it being 
with certain of the critics. But better 
than fighting, as I have since learned, is 
constructive working. What’s done is 
done. Conditions changed are condi- 
tions changed, and no critical carping 
can change them back. I never had to 
fight the public. The people will always 
—" hand to any constructive national 
work, 


Limitations of Musicians 


The greatest mistake which I made 
in those early days was in attempting 
to work through musicians, instead of 
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through the people. Those were the 
bitter days in which I learned that 
musicians, i. e., performers, are not in- 
terested broadly in musical art. Only 
composers and the historians of music 
are interested in that, and the historians 
arrive too late to be of practical help 
to the composers. But I forgot my very 
theme itself—those heroic exceptions to 
this rule, through whose interest and 
effort the two great manifestations of 
which I spoke at the outset of this 
paper have been brought about. These 
are the noble persons, men and women, 
of broad cultivation and outside the 
practice of musical art, to whom na- 
tional development in the arts is a real 
and vital thing and worthy their thought 
and effort, and to whom the striving 
artist in their midst is not a theory but 
a brother, needing their co-operation for 
any true flowering of a living art within 
the nation. In finding such individuals 
lay, for me, the redemption of the situa- 
tion. They represented the people, or 
a something in the people which was 
to assure the future growth and nourish- 
ment of a native art—a something na- 
tionally latent, but in these individuals 
evolved and pointed to cogent thought 
and purpose. 

To evade a challenge on the subject, 
one should here also note that, even 
among practical musicians, as singers 
and pianists, there are exceptions to be 
found—individuals whose thought goes 
beyond the particular works which they 
require for the successful practise of 
their profession, and who are truly in- 
terested in the evolution and progress of 
the creative art of music. I have met 
one or two such persons and have heard 
rumors of the existence of others. 


Artist and Society 


The finding of such understanding and 
helpful persons as those I have described 
caused a change of course on my part. 
I ceased all attempt to interest musi- 
cians, and set out to interest the people 
through leaders of the people. I knew 
that if the people, on whom the artist 
depends, required that he should give 
representation to the composers of the 
nation, the artist would lose no time in 
conforming to the requirement. I wrote 
an article on “Society and American 
Music,” which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, outlining this idea, and affirm- 
ing the fact that progress was to be 
made in the national status of the com- 
poser only by organizing or appealing 
to society—i. e., human society, the 
people—in his behalf. To put my own 
belief in practise I appealed to leaders 
of existing societies, as the Federation 
of Musical Clubs, which I found to be 
already interested in the matter, and 
organized new societies in various places. 
The response was everywhere whole- 
hearted and immediate. Subsequently, 
in 1909, I was able to find a much wider 


field for the tillage of these ideas 
through the columns’ of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 


All this while there had been a general 
increase of agitation and activity in 
progress with regard to American music 
and the American composer. Critical 
discussion was rife, and efforts were be- 
ing made in many quarters to bring the 
works of our native composers to a 
hearing. This awakening of activity 
was merely symptomatic of a time when 
a wave of creative force in music had 
come upon the nation and had begun 
to make itself felt. People were talk- 
ing about American music because 
American music had come—no longer 
only in several notable and pioneer per- 
sonalities, but in a nation-wide mass of 
effort which augured a new musical 
epoch. It was the birth hour of America 
as a musically creative nation. 

Birth is an incorrigibly uncompromis- 
ing thing. It brooks no argument, but 
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merely stands forth as creation. The 
thing created, if it is a good thing, will 
find champions who will seek or provide 
the best conditions for its manifesta- 
tion. This is what has happened with 
regard to American music. First it ap- 
peared, because the nation was ripe for 
such a birth. Then it provoked discus- 
sion, and next, action. Finally this 
action rose to the magnitude of the 
phenomena which have just occurred— 
a great representative presentation of 
American compositions, with many of 
the composers present, and a national 
response to a great educational, inspira- 
tional and prophetic crusade for the idea 
of national musical self-recognition. 

The program announced some fifteen 
years ago, as it could be read in the 
indications of the time, has been fully 
carried out, and with a brilliance beyond 
the expectations of that time. Discus- 
sion, carping, temporary failures, have 
all given way and been forgotten in the 
march of the creative fact. To-day the 
composer in America is recognized as a 
composer, and composition is recognized 
as a normal and natural department of 
American activity. 

These two great complementary fulfil- 
ments of to-day, then, represent the con- 
clusion of a period—the period in which 
the facts just stated were not yet reali- 
ties. In this vexed field of American 
music the nation has concluded a definite 
achievement—it can breathe a sigh of 
relief. 


The Future 


It will be but a momentary relief, 
however, and it should be so. Now that 
we have passed a mile-post, we must be 
looking for the next. National self- 
recognition in musical composition 
accomplished, as a bare fact, we shall be 
quickly driven to seek out the nature 
of the next achievement. What will it 
be? The thinkers, heroes, pioneers of 
the past achievement have new work 
mapped out for them. What next? is 
the cry of to-day. 

To-day the greater questions are upon 
us. We make music, and we know that 
we do. What then? What kind of music 
do we make, and to what purport? What 
are the forms which best reveal our 
national character and ideals? What is 
required of us before we shall take our 
place with other musical nations? Have 
we made the internal readjustments 
consequent upon our new discovery that 
we can compose? Have we pushed to 
the end our consideration of the world- 
ideals of to-day? What definite things 
shall we undertake next? These are but 
a few of the questions which swarm up 
before us as we pass the mile-post and 
cast a glance ahead along the road. 


SINGERS 


who desire to remain in or near New York 
during the Summer for study in voice 








placement, interpretation, operatic routine 
and repertoire, now have the exceptional 
opportunity of studying with the celebrated 
dramatic soprano 
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KUTSCHERR 


whose operatic school in Paris was one of 
the leading institutions of its kind in Eu 
rope, enjoying the patronage of the World’s 
greatest musicians. Applications may be 
made by mail or telephone to 


Mme. ELISE KUTSCHERRA 


Te‘ephone, 7100 Bryant 
Hotel Claridge, 44th St. and Broadway 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Open-Air Opera for Music-Lovers of Paris and Bordeaux— Patriotism Creates Scarcity of Tenors 
and Works Havoc with English Opera Director’s Plans—Jaques-Dalcroze to Head a New 
Institution for His Eurhythmics in Geneva—Hungary’s One-Armed Pianist Gives Demon- 
strations of Left-Hand Skill He Has Developed to Inspire Maimed Soldiers—First Bayreuth 
“Kundry” Celebrates Her Sixtieth Birthday—Former Wife of Pablo Casals Conspicuous in 
London’s Concert World—-Hamburg Municipal Opera Claims Satisfactory Season Despite 
the War—Conductors a Drug on the Market in Germany 




















PEN-AIR performances of opera are 
practically the sole form of musical 
diversion provided for the Parisians this 
summer. Every alternate afternoon 
large crowds gather in the beautiful 
Tuileries gardens to hear the music of 
their favorite operas sung and played 
by the singers and orchestra of the 
Opéra Comique. There is no “dramatic 
action,” of course, but the performances 
are of a high order of excellence and 
they have a wholesome effect in enter- 
taining and inspiriting a public deprived 
of its usual pleasures. 

Now from Bordeaux comes news of an 
enterprise somewhat similar in character 
but of more extended scope which has 
just been launched there. An open-air 
theater with a seating accommodation 
for 20,000 persons has just been opened 
and performances of opera and ballets 
will be given all through the summer. 
The singers, chorus, orchestra’ and 
dancers are to be recruited principally 
from Paris, and it is said that the success 
of the project is assured. 


K * * 


HY don’t some of the superfluous 
opera tenors now out of employ: 
ment in this country look to England for 
the opportunities not to be had here for 
the present. The old-established com- 
panies there whose regular tours of the 
Provinces were suspended last season 
show signs of becoming reanimated, and 
while the remuneration may not be ex- 
actly of princely dimensions it surely 
would be better than the poor pickings 
available for the time being here, where 
experienced opera singers are a drug in 
the market. 

One English manager of wide experi- 
ence who is organizing an Autumn tour 
finds himself decidedly embarrassed by 
the patriotic ardor that has infected so 
large a percentage of the musical pro- 
fession. A leading tenor he had engaged 
who knows the whole of his répertoire 
informed him the other day that he had 
accepted a commission in the army, and 
the result is that he will have to cut out 
two or three of the operas he had ar- 
ranged to produce. Then if one of the 
remaining two tenors happens to fall 
ill he will find himself in this predica- 
ment—that the only one left knows only 
two or three roles and could not be ex- 
pected to learn the others in time. Of 
the other male principals he is expect- 
ing at least one or two to follow the ex- 
ample of his patriotic tenor. 

With regard to the chorus, matters are 
similar. He can engage those choristers 
who have doctors’ certificates that they 
cannot go to the Front, but, he asks, 
may they not be pressed into service for 
the making of munitions? Of those that 
remain half the number are almost too 
old even for subordinate operatic work. 

Doubtless other managers arranging 
tours could unfold a similar tale, and as 
no other remedy presents itself one Lon- 
don critic suggests that the scores of 
some of the operas be transposed so as 
to enable the women of the companies 
to sing the male roles, thus reversing the 
situation that obtained in the primitive 
days of opera. It is pointed out that as 
German operas, at any rate, are taboo 
in England for the time being no man- 
ager would be faced with the formidable 
task of providing a female Wotan or 
Tristan. 

* 7 ok 
NSTEAD of settling in England and 
establishing there the new head- 
quarters of his Eurhythmics to take the 


place of his institution at Hellerau, near 
Dresden, Emile Jaques-Dalcroze has 
now returned to his native Switzerland 
and decided to make Geneva his future 





After impressing upon his audience 
that such a goal assuredly can be at- 
tained with perseverance, he sat down at 
the piano and proved his word by the 


Krom the Sketch 


Russian Singer in London Benefit 


The Russian singer, Mme. Ratmirova, whom London had hoped to hear in Russian opera 
this season, was one of the hostesses at the Souvenir Luncheon in London on July 6 in 


aid of the Three Arts’ employment fund. 


Mme. Ratmirova is seen above in the ornate 


national head-dress of long-past days, the kokochnik, once worn by rich and poor alike, 
but now seen only with Court dress as a feature of fancy-dress costume. This singer 
has taken the prize for beauty three times at the Russian Academy of Arts 


field of activity. Because he signed the 
protest against the destruction of Lou- 
vain he can never again return to Ger 
many, it seems, and as a matter of fact, 
his Hellerau property has already been 
turned to other purposes. 

It was in Geneva that this Swiss 
musician first evolved his now famous 
theories of developing the sense of 
rhythm by means of gymnastics, and 
now a number of his countrymen have 
raised the funds wherewith to establish 
there a new Jaques-Dalcroze Institute, 
of which he, of course, will be the 
director. 

* * ok 


UNGARY’S celebrated one-armed 
pianist, Count Géza Zichy, who 
enjoyed the friendship of Liszt, has now 
undertaken a campaign in which there 
is an essential underlying pathos for the 
onlooker. At the request of one of the 
Red Cross committees he appeared in 
Berlin the other day before an audience 
of wounded soldiers who have lost an 
arm to give them a practical demonstra- 
tion that it is within their powers to 
achieve something worth while even with 
only one arm. 


astounding command of the keyboard he 
displayed in a program of pieces writ- 
ten, or adapted, for the left hand alone. 
So marked was the inspiriting effect of 
his demonstration upon the maimed men 
that he has decided to repeat it in many 
other places for similar audiences. It 
is believed that his example cannot fail 
to have a far-reaching effect upon the 
wounded who are to go through the rest 
of their lives hampered as he has always 
been, by reawakening and strengthening 
their self-confidence. 


ss * 
‘es an excess of patriotic zeal against 
Italy it has been proposed in Ger- 


many that the signs p and f, for piano 
and forte, in music be replaced by the 
German words, leise and laut. As in 
that case abbreviations would be out of 
the question, since both the home-grown 
words begin with “1,” the suggestion has 
not met with any marked degree of ap- 
proval. 
K A 
IRST of all Kundrys and one of the 
first Jsoldes, Therese Malten has 
lately celebrated her sixtieth birthday. 
This singer, so intimately associated with 


the inauguration of Richard Wagner’s 
Festival House in Bayreuth, long ago 
withdrew from the operatic limelight and 
has since been living in a suburb of Dres- 
den. When Wagner entrusted her with the 
role of Kundry in the first “Parsifal” 
Frau Malten was twenty-seven years old. 
Lilli Lehmann, her senior by eight or 
nine years, was still perfecting the 
foundations for the vocal development 
that, paired with her extraordinary men- 
tality, was to make her unique as a 
Wagnerian artist. 

Lehmann, within hailing distance of 
seventy, is still singing in public. Mal- 
ten has dropped so completely out of 
sight as to be unknown to the younger 
generation of opera-goers. 

ee eS. SS 

OW discouraging the outlook in Ger- 
many is for those who have chosen 
the conductor’s baton as their profes- 
sional badge of office is shown by the 
number of applications recently received 
for the post of conductor of a symphony 
orchestra in one of the lesser German 
cities. There were far more than a hun- 
dred candidates who sent in their names 
in answer to the advertisement, and of 
these sixty-two could be listed as worthy 

of being considered. 

And at that Germany has more oppor- 
tunities to offer conductors than any 
other country, even in time of war. After 
the war these opportunities may grad- 
ually be increased, but the disproportion 
between the supply and the demand for 
a long time to come remains a formidable 
one and is held up in the musical press 
as a solemn warning to all embryonic 
conductors, 

bo * ¢ 

N° other concert artist has appeared 

more frequently before the Lon- 
don public during the past year, and 
more especially the latter part of the 
season, than the Portuguese ’cellist Guil- 
hermina Luggia. Time was when this 
artist was the wife of Pablo Casals, the 
unique Spanish master ’cellist, but there 
was incompatibility of temperament 
somewhere and so the marriage was dis- 
solved. Not, however, before Mme. 
Luggia-Casals had profited in untold 
measure by her artistic association with 
her husband, which took one form in fre- 
quent joint appearances in concerts. 

Mme. Luggia, who has now de-hy- 
phenated her name and stands squarely 
on her own merits, is credited with a tone 
of great beauty, an unfaltering sense of 
rhythm and fine bowing. She has joined 
forces with other artists in several pro- 
grams of chamber music. At her most 
recent sonata concert with Fanny 
Davies, the pianist, one of the program 
numbers was Rubinstein’s Sonata in D 
Major, a circumstance that inspired the 
Musical Standard’s reviewer to make 
this apt adaptation: “Rubinstein is 
Rubinstein for better or for worse, age 
does not wither nor custom stale his in- 
finite monotony.” 

k * x* 

HILE Leonard’ Borwick’s new 

American public has had no oppor- 
tunity as yet to discover what the English 
pianist’s capabilities may be as an accom- 
panist, Robin H. Legge, the London Daily 
Telegraph’s critic, cites him as an in- 
stance of the born accompanist as well as 
pianist. The performances of “Schu- 
mann’s “Dichterliebe” cycle which Mr. 
Borwick, as the accompanist, used to 
give with Plunket Greene, the baritone, 
years ago, are recalled, and the point is 
made that “the perfection of their en- 
semble was almost historical in Eng- 
land.” 

3y way of driving home the fact that 
an accompanist is born, and not made, 
Mr. Legge recalls an occasion when he 
was present at a party in Germany at 
which Anton Rubinstein was the guest 
of the evening. After the gorgeous meal 
that was served when all the guests had 
assembled Rubinstein was asked in cold 
blood by a daughter of the house to be 
good enough to play a waltz, as the 
guests wished to dance! 

sear though he was at times, his bear- 
ishness on this occasion took a new form. 
He played the waltz at a conventional 
tempo at first, but gradually accelerated 
it to so great an extent that ultimately 
no dancer, not even a Pavlowa, could 


[Continued on next page] 
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have maintained it. He promptly left 
the house when he had finished playing, 
but that is a side issue. 

The point is that even when playing 
the waltz in a conventional tempo he 
introduced so many rubatos that dancing 
was practically impossible. He was one 
of the greatest of born pianists, but he 
was not even a made accompanist, where- 
fore his playing of concerted music, a 
very rare event in his later days at least, 
was quite second rate, if not actually 
bad. 
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When Arthur Nikisch played Elena 
Gerhardt’s accompaniments here three 
years ago his playing provided a good 
half of the artistic pleasure afforded by 
the combination, yet this same critic 
calls attention to the fact that Nikisch 
rarely plays any accompaniment pre- 
cisely as it is written, and he thinks 
the public is too indulgently careless in 
such matters. The average audience, 
however, probably knows the born from 
the made accompanist. 

* * 

ITH the entrance of Italy into the 
great European struggle’ the 
mandolin has been added to the class of 
instruments in special favor in_ the 
trenches. The reservists of Italy have 
been begging to be permitted to take 
their mandolins with them to the front, 
for if the Italian is an organ grinder for 
commercial purposes abroad he is a man- 
dolin player for his own affairs of love 

and war at home. 

A contingency unprovided for in con- 
nection with Italy’s intervention, accord- 
ing to Music, has been the demand for 
Italian national music in England. 
Theater and restaurant orchestras in 
London have shown such an eagerness 
to add it to their répertoires that a 
prominent Italian publishing house in 
London has been unable to cope with the 
demand. The Mameli hymn, “Fratelli 
d'Italia,” which was sung with fervor 
during the last war with Austria, has 
been completely sold out and bids fair 
to rank next to the “Marcia Reale” as 
the most popular Italian composition 
during the present campaign. Both 
Mercantini’s famous “Hymn to Gari- 
baldi” and “The Bersaglieri,”’ the song 
of Italy’s crack regiment, however, will 
give it a close run for second place. 

ok * Kk 


HE latter part of the warm season, 
instead of the beginning, is the gen- 
erally favored time for special summer 
“master courses” in music in Germany. 
Conrad Ansorge, who was a Liszt pupil 
and has had a little band of worshippers 
in Berlin for many years, will go to 
Kénigsberg, in East Prussia, late in 
August to conduct a Meister-kursus at 
the Kiihns Conservatory there for the 
fifth season in succession. The course 
will last only from Aug. 20 to Sept. 18. 


k 


OW the German invasion of Belgium 
has proven a costly experience to 
one English composer is shown by the 
experience of Dr. Charles Maclean. 
Like many another British composer, he 
has been indebted to Leon Rinskopf, for 
twenty-five years conductor-in-chief of 
the Ostend Casino Orchestra, for per- 
formances of his works. 
By a strange irony of fate—in the 
light of the events of the past year— 
his compositions include four tone-poems 


described as “Character-Pieces from 
Bavaria,” and one of these, “Fanni’s 
Festtag,” was performed at Ostend 


under Rinskopf’s baton just a few days 
before the war clouds burst. Another 
of the set was to have been played there 
in August. When the war came there 
was no time for the composer to recover 
the scores of these works or the various 
band parts, which had cost him a trifle 
of $250, and, now that Rinskopf has died, 
he has every reason to fear that they 
are lost to him for all time. 
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his new field, the success he has always enjoyed.’ 


WILH: AUGSTEIN 


‘‘Mr. Wilhelm Augstein has had an unusual opportunity to learn my system of teaching 
voice. He has been for several years connected with my studio and has been ve ry success- 
Being well equipped as a voice _ tea ‘her, I feel sure he will duplicate in 


Signed, Frank King Clark. 


Vocal Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 





D° RING the first war year the Ham- 
burg Municipal Opera offered a 
repertoire of forty-seven works, which 
drew the public in such satisfactory 
numbers that the season ended with a 
balance on the right side of the books. 
Three of the operas produced were novel- 
ties to the music patrons of the Han- 
seatic city on the Elbe, and all three 
were by German composers—Heinrich 
Zoliner’s “Im Lager der Deutschen,” 
Alfred Kaiser’s “Theodor Kérner” and 
Richard Heuberger’s “Der Opernball.” 

Of smaller institutions the Grand- 
Ducal Theater in Dessau gave 149 per- 
formances of operas and operettas dur- 
ing the season, while the Court Theater 
at Schwerin felt the pinch of the times 
more acutely, the eighteen operas pro- 
duced reaching an aggregate of only 
twenty-nine performances. 

* * * 


ITH the closing of the opera year 

the Munich Court Opera has lost 

a valuable baritone in the passing out 

of Hermann Barrenscheen. This singer 

has won almost as much distinction as a 

portrait painter as he has on the opera 

stage, and from now on he purposes to 

devote his energies exclusively to the less 

nerve-racking of his two artistic profes- 
sions. J. kn Bi. 
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ORGANISTS IN SPRINGFIELD 


Eighth Association Convention Centers 
Around Municipal Organ 


With its recitals on the new municipal 
organ of the civic auditorium in Spring- 
field, Mass., the eighth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Or- 
ganists will take place on Aug. 2-6. 

Recital programs, including a large 
number of American works, will be 
played by James Robert Gillette, Rollo 
F. Maitland, Arthur H. Turner, John 
Hermann Loud, Alfred Pennington and 
Charles Heinroth. Addresses will be de- 
livered by Rev. F. Ward Denys, Nathan 
H. Allen, Reginald Lee McAl!l, William 
D. Armstrong, Rev. William J. Finn, 
C. S. P. and Waldo S. Pratt, with an 
exposition of original music by Homer 
Bartlett. 





Hugh Allan in El Paso Concert 


Hugh Allan, the baritone, who is to 
make a concert tour of America next 
season, sang in a concert in El Paso, 
Tex., last week. His numbers included 
the Cavatina from “The Barber of 
Seville’ and the Prologue from “Pag- 
liacci.” His numbers were so well re- 
ceived that he was obliged to respond 
to encores. He was highly complimented 
by the El Paso press for the volume and 
beauty of his voice. 





George Dostal, tenor, New York, sang 
at» a musicale given at Lenox, Mass., 
July 19, by Mrs. Charles Astor Bristed. 
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MAKE PUPIL THINK FOR HIMSELF 


Most Important of All Things, Says Mme. Helen Hopekirk—T he 
Natural Way of Acquiring Technique and Ability of Self- 
Expression in Piano-playing 








Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, July 26, 1915. 


ay is an unusual and a welcome ex- 

perience to talk with a pianist and 
teacher of the piano who is a musician 
first and a pedagogue and virtuoso after- 
ward, and who can talk a solid hour about 
her art without endeavoring to convince 
you that the only path to salvation is 
through the endorsement of her 
“method.” Mme. Helen Hopekirk, of 
this city, widely and favorably known as 
a performer, a teacher and composer, 
even made the refreshing observation 
that piano lessons of the old-fashioned 
kind, still unhappily much in vogue, were 
likely, when applied at too early an age, 
to do more to extinguish talent than to 
develop it. 

“A boy or girl of less than ten years 
of age is set upon a piano stool and told 
to drum on the keyboard for a half or 
even as much as an hour. He must hold 
his hands and his fingers so, and the 
note on the second line of the treble 
clef is G, and so on. The child is not 
coming into contact with music at all. 
There is no interest in the task and no 
reward in sight for the penance. The 
child, like the rest of us, wants to ex- 
press himself, and nature has seen to it 
that he feels the need of exercising his 
body and his perceptions as much as 
possible. The keyboard, approached in 
a profitless way at such a time means 
nothing to him, and being at the age 
when development is proceeding most 
rapidly, he is less tolerant of that which 
means nothing to him than he becomes in 
later life. So the verdict is returned, 
“not musical,” and the child is either ex- 
cused from his lessons, which is too 
rarely the case, or else forced to go on 
as best he may. I tell you he has to be 
either very unmusical if he can endure 
and survive these early experiences, or 
else exceptionally musical if he can sur- 
vive and profit by them. The net result 
is all too likely to be a deadening of the 
musical faculty, and I think that many 
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ambitious music students suffer ma- 
terially from this process in later life. 
“For instance, the majority of my 
pupils come under the class commonly 
known as ‘advanced.’ Yet the greater 
number of them when they come to me 
are wholly unable to sing at sight or gain 
the least idea of a composition by examin- 





Mme. Helen Hopekirk of Boston, Promi- 
nent as a Teacher and Composer 


ing the printed page away from the in- 
strument; they have only the vaguest 
and most incorrect ideas of the funda- 
mentals of musical theory, and many 
of them have to depend upon printed 
music whenever they play. To my mind 
this is not a defect in memory. It is a 
defect in education. The mind has not 
learned to assimilate music. It has only 
learned to assimilate notes. Recently a 
pupil came to me with the old complaint; 
she could play readily at sight; she had a 
fair technique, but she could not mem- 
orize a composition, to say nothing of a 
repertoire. I asked her whether she was 
fond of poetry. She hardly knew. We 
took a short and beautiful poem. I made 
her read it to me until I saw that she 
felt the beauty and suggestiveness of 
the lines. A little later she succeeded in 
memorizing the poem. I think that we 
are going to be as successful by a similar 
process in memorizing music. 


Cart Before the Horse 


“It seems to me that a primary defect 
in the teaching of music is the prevailing 
custom of putting the cart before the 
horse. Pupils, as I have said, often in- 
jure themselves irreparably by drumming 
on the piano before they have the 
slightest idea what they are drumming 
about. A printed note to them means a 
mechanical response on the part of the 
fingers. Why should not pupils learn 
something about music before they try 
to master the technique of an instru- 
ment? Recently a woman came to me 
who had studied with a pupil of Leschet- 
izky in Vienna and told me that she had 
‘mastered the method.’ I heard her play 
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and then I could not help remarking that 
the method having been mastered it now 
remained to learn a little about the art. 
And at first that pupil couldn’t under- 
stand what I meant. 

“I meant substantially this: that, be- 
fore we try to express something we 
should have something to express. In 
my opinion the musical training of chil- 
dren should commence with singing and 
reading at sight, and taking musical dic- 
tation. All normal children, either boys 
or girls, like that. And the best musical 
literature for them is not the weak and 
sentimental ‘children’s songs’ which are 
so widely circulated and which, at least, 
in the majority of cases serve to vitiate 
the musical taste, but the world’s litera- 
ture of folk-song, more especially the 
folk-songs of European nations. Not that 
America lacks certain beautiful examples 
of folk-melody, but that that in view of 
the cosmopolitan make-up and the cos- 
mopolitan consciousness of the nation it 
is especially necessary that folk music of 
all western peoples should be accessible 
to them. Another respect in which the 
folk songs of Europe are especially valu- 
able to the young musician is the fre- 
quent presence of old scales other than 
the traditional major and minor scales 
of the present day. 


Folk-Song as Fundamental 


“Were children accustomed to sing and 
listen to folk-songs, with all the old modes 
that often prevail, they would not in 
their later years wonder whether ‘the 
B-natural is right’ in, for instance, 
Chopin’s C major Mazurka, No. 15, 
Measure 27! Why are not the old modes 
taught as part of the pianistic work of 
children, instead of keeping them pound- 
ing away on the conventional major and 
minor, with those two scales employed 
as technical rather than musical exer- 
cises? Consider the influence of Polish 
folk song in so much of Chopin, and 
not only Chopin, but the majority of the 
world’s great composers, all of whom 
are indebted more or less directly to 
this source. 

“America has accomplished wonders 
in music in comparatively a short time, 
but I think there would be still greater 
achievements with a solid root of Euro- 
pean folk-song. This would also destroy 
the taste for vaudeville imbecilities. 
From folk song to Chopin, Bach, Mo- 
zart, etc., is a natural step. From vaude- 
ville ditties, or weak songs for children, 
to Chopin, Bach, Mozart, is a chasm dif 
ficult to bridge. If the Settlement 
Schools would turn their attention to 
this, and discourage the study of piano, 
unless there is a decided talent for the 
instrument, their work would be of more 
lasting value. As W. B. Yeats says, talk 
ing of folk art, ‘Because it refuses what 
is passing and trivial, as certainly as the 
vulgar and insincere, and because it 
has gathered into itself all the unfor- 
gettable and the simplest thoughts of 
the generations, it is the soil where all 
great art is rooted.’ 


Acquisition of Technique 


“Now, if what I consider a generally 
superficial and injurious method of early 


musical education had only a temporary 
effect, that would be one thing, but the 
fact is that the mental attitude of the 
average pupil is permanently and disas- 
trously affected by false principles. It is 
the commonest of all experiences to meet 
with the pupil who believes that it is lack 
of technique which prevents him from 
playing freely and musically. Of course, 
there are encountered serious technical 
deficiencies, but in most cases the actual 
need is not technical development nearly 
so much as the cultivation of musical in- 
telligence and feeling. Technique should 
spring from the demands of the musical] 
situation. It takes a long time in these 
days to overcome the current belief that 
after a certain number of years of prac- 
tice, the pupil will emerge, armed, as it 
were, from head to foot, a musician, a 
virtuoso ready to conquer the world. The 
pupil does not know exactly when the 
transforming process will take place, but 
he believes that after playing a certain 
number of years with an instructor on 
this side of the water and then training 
with a celebrity on the other side of the 
water, he will wake up on a certain morn- 
ing and find himself ‘arrived.’ It would 
indeed require magic of no mean order 
to accomplish this. Technique to be en- 
during and of value on or off the plat- 
form must spring from a clear conception 
of the tonal effect desired, a conception 
developed before the hands are put on the 
keyboard. The tone desired should exist 
in the ear before the physical effort is 
made. Ergo, educate the ear. When it 
refuses to accept a hard or unmusical 
tone, even in a five-finger exercise, it will 
be a short step to the smoothing out-of 
technical obstacles, provided, of course, 
that the use of the arm is rightly under- 
stood, as well as that of the fingers. The 
use of the arm—that is all-important, but 
too large a subject for this talk. 

“Similarly with a fundamental fact of 
technique-fingering. lingering should 
proceed from the structure and nature of 
the musical phrase. Fortunately, much 
careful attention has been given this sub- 
ject since the time of Chopin, Liszt and 
Schumann, and we are by no means so 
pedantic and unnatural in our systems of 
fingering as we used to be. In one re- 
spect, indeed, we have abused music. | 
refer to the besmeared editions of well- 
known classics, each one a little more 
edited than the other, which appear from 
time to time from the presses, and which 
give the pupil less and less opportunity 
to think for himself. Personally, I al- 
ways use the old editions which were 
mine as a student in Vienna, and which, 
particularly in the case of Bach, are fre- 
quently minus any fingering or expres- 
sion marks whatsoever. The most im- 
portant of all things is that the pupil 
learn to think for himself. 


Demand for Virtuosity 


“Another false standard, it seems to 
me, is created by the modern demand for 
virtuosity. No doubt the public and con- 
cert conditions and the present manner of 
living are largely to be blamed for this. 


[Continued on next page] 
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MAKE PUPIL THINK FOR HIMSELF 





[Continued from page 13] 


But the thing that each pianist should 
aim for, and every teacher encourage, is 
a style at the piano which is primarily 
characteristic of himself. Certain funda- 
mental principles of execution and inter- 
pretation will be obeyed by all sincere 
and gifted artists. The next thing is not 
to be tempted from one’s path by the suc- 
cess of another—a success which may be 
far more superficial and ephemeral than 
at first appears. A has neither the 
strength nor the velocity of B, who 
played his concerto so superbly the other 
evening. But A may have a singing tone 
that B cannot achieve, and his style may 
be characterized by a wealth of nuance 
and intimacy of appeal that are entirely 
outside of B’s accomplishments, and not 
the less valuable on that account. It 
must be remembered that our hands as 
well as our brains are characteristic of 
us. By studying carefully the structure 
of the hand, as well as the temperament 
and general physique of the pupil, the 
thoughtful i woe will guide himself. 
The ‘method,’ if he is a true musician and 
a practical worker, will not interfere with 
this. The harm that has been done by so- 
called exponents of famous methods is 
something against which distinguished 
teachers cannot wholly defend them- 
selves. Leschetizky is only one excellent 
example of many who have been maligned 
in this way. If his method were what 
many self-styled exponents would have it, 


I can assure you that he would not have 
turned out the astonishing number of 
successful artists that have come from 
him, and who each display an entirely 
different style in performance. Let us 
first of all aim to produce music, and be 
honest with ourselves, and appreciative 
of what we have. 

“To my mind, the first essential is to 
know music, and then apply the knowl- 
edge to the chosen instrument. The mu- 
sician who can ‘hear what he sees’ and 
‘see what he hears,’ who has genuine 
knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of his art, enthusiasm for that art, and 
an educated taste not to be quickly de- 
ceived, has done far more for himself and 
his country, musically speaking, than the 
latest concert wonder of the day.” 

OLIN DOWNES. 





PAYS $12,000 FOR VIOLIN 


Thelma Given Buys Famous “Fontaine” 
Guarnerius del Gesu 


Thelma Given, the young violinist, re- 
cently secured a Joseph Guarnerius del 
Gesu violin at the price of $12,000, an in- 
strument that hardly has an equal in the 
world. Great violinists usually prefer a 
Guarnerius del Gesu to a Stradivarius, 
because it possesses not only the rich 
mellow tone of the latter, but greater 
power and brilliancy. Paganini’s favor- 
ite violin (now at the museum of 


Genoa) is also a Guarnerius del Gesu. 

Miss Given is a native of America, but 
has spent a number of years abroad 
studying with Leopold von Auer. She 
expected to make her début during this 
year abroad. The outbreak of the war, 
however, drove her back to her native 
land. Immediately upon her arrival in 
New York she started coaching with 
Victor Kiizdé, the Auer exponent. A 
few weeks ago quite unexpectedly she 
came across this marvelous violin in the 
establishment of John Friedrich and 
Brother, and she made _ immediate 
arrangements for its purchase. This 
instrument is described at great length 
in Hart’s celebrated book on _ violins, 
as the_ “Fontaine” Guarnerius, being 
named after its former owner, an Eng- 
lish collector. Miss Given also pur- 
chased a new John Friedrich violin, 
which in her estimation and that of Mr. 
Kiizd6, can easily hold its own against 
many of the high priced old Italian in- 
struments. Miss Given left for Norway 
a few days ago to finish her studies with 
Auer. 





Six Concerts Announced by Detroit’s 
Orchestral Association 


DETROIT, MICH., July 22.—The Detroit 
Orchestral Association will offer six 
symphony concerts next season, as fol- 
lows: Nov. 8, Chicago Symphony with 
Bruno Steindl as soloist; Dec. 2, Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Wagner program; 
Jan. 18, New York Symphony; Jan. 29, 
Boston Symphony; March 18, New York 
Philharmonic, with Ernest Schelling as 
soloist; March 27, Chicago Symphony, 
with Albert Spalding as soloist. 


HOLBROOKE SEVERELY HURT 


English Composer Struck by an Automo- 
bile in Chicago 


CHICAGO, July 26.—Joseph Holbrooke 
of London, Eng., the composer, met with 
a severe accident last Tuesday afternoon 
while walking in Washington Park. An 
automobile struck him while he was on 
his way to the Del Prado Hotel, where 
he is stopping. He was taken to the 
Washington Park Hospital. He received 
a deep gash on his head and one of his 
arms was fractured. 

Up to the present time the owner of 
the machine that struck the composer has 
not been identified. M. R. 


Carl 





University Engagements for 
Friedberg 


Among the many concerts already 
booked for Carl Friedberg, the pianist, 
for his coming concert tour of America, 
is cne at the University of Nebraska at 
Lincoln. It was necessary to transfer 
this date from last season owing to the 
fact that Mr. Friedberg could not go as 
far West on his first tour of the United 
States. He will appear in Lincoln early 
in December and in a number of other 
university cities, among them Appleton, 
Wis., and Evanston, III. 


A French doll dressed by Mme. Emma 
Calvé was placed on exhibition in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., where the 
Singer is staying, last week. The doll is 
about eighteen inches high and is as close 
an imitation as possible of Mme. Calvé 
as Carmen. It is to be auctioned off for 
the benefit of the Lafayette Fund. 
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| WHERE THEY SEEK RECREATION BETWEEN SEASONS 
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Scattered Are the Paths of Musical Personages on Their Summer Wanderings. No. 1, Americans Distinguished Respectively as Interpreter, Composer and Impresario: 
Marcella Craft, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and L. E. Behymer, at Los Angeles. No. 2, On the Bridle Path of New York’s Riverside Drive: Paul Althouse, the 
Metropolitan Tenor, and His Attractive Wife. No. 3, Mischa Elman as a Disciple of Neptune at Avon, N. J. No. 4, Feeding the Pigeons (But Not at St. 
Mark’s, Venice): Cecil Fanning. Baritone, and Ethelynde Smith, Soprano, in the Plaza at the San Diego Exposition. No. 5, Director of Brooklyn’s Chaminade 
Club, Emma Richardson-Kuester, and Her Canine Friend, “Classy Dandy,” at Flatbush, L. I. No. 6, Plucking the Last Orange at Redlands, Cal.; Kathleen 
Howard, the American Contralto. No. 7, Dog Fanciers from the Musical World: Ethel Leginska, Pianist, and W. Spencer Jones, Manager, Holding the Prize 
Winners, “Chinky Chin” and “Yen Yen,” Belonging to Miss Leginska’s Friend, Ethel Colgate, at Garden City, L. I. No. 8, Fellow Sojourners at Bermuda: 
Paul Althouse (on the left) and Charles Henry Meltzer, Critic, Librettist and Propagandist for “Opera in English.” No. 9, Ready for the Tennis Match: 
Albert Spalding, Violinist, at His Summer Home, Monmouth Beach, N. J. No. 10, A Boating Enthusiast: Olive Fremstad at Bridgeton, Me. No. 11, Composer 
and Interpreter of “My Love’s Like a Red, Red Rose”: Frank S. Hastings, President of the Singers’ Club of New York, and Earl Tuckerman, Baritone, Aboard 
Commodore Benedict’s Yacht, “Oneida,” on the Recent Outing of the Singers’ and Mendelssohn Glee Clubs. 


























“Rose Maiden” Well Sung by Clarendon ity both as accompanist and conductor. chorus sang with understanding; the a large audience of society folk. Mr. 


(Tex.) Chorus She is also a violinist of wide reputation voices were good and the parts well bal- and Mrs. Ernest Schelling and Philip 

and has contributed much to the musical anced. Spooner were among their hearers. 

CLARENDON, TEX., July 10.—With Rose wellbeing of Clarendon. Soloists in “The ; , David and Clara Mannes will give two 
A. Marquis directing, the Choral Society tose a ae Lila Z ganar Music a Bar hogan yey papa es at Sani 3 Pond 
SR th ae Ne . soprano; ‘lora vonnally, contralto; George arris, Jr., tenor, of New ouse, Bar Harbor, on Aug. 5 and 12. 

of the Marquis Conservatory of Music W. A. Jones, tenor, and Sam S. Losh, York, and Herman Sandby, ’cellist of The Tuesday forenoon Schroeder Trio 
achieved a fine success last evening in baritone. Each of the four is a genuine the Philadelphia Orchestra, were the concerts will begin on Aug. 3. Ruth 
Cowen’s cantata, “The Rose Maiden.” artist and they will all be warmly wel- artists in the first of the concerts at Deyo will give a piano recital at Eleanor 


Miss Marquis directed her forces from comed if they return in the fall for the the Building of Arts, Bar Harbor, Me., Blodgett’s cottage, Northeast Harbor, on 
the piano and revealed remarkable abil- production of “The Messiah.” The on July 21. Their program interested Aug. 3. 
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THE NEGLECTED CENTENARY OF ROBERT 
FRANZ 





The Cincinnati Conservatory’s recent concert com- 
memorating the hundredth anniversary of Robert Franz 
serves to impress one with unpleasant vividness of the 
fact that the centenary of this composer has been 
suffered to pass unnoticed. That this should have been 
the case in Europe is, of course, to be understood; but 
such negligence on the part of musicians in this 
country cannot be so easily excused. Not only have 
singers failed to give his songs the attention they de- 
serve—though truth to tell, they never have distin- 
guished themselves in this respect—but there has been 
a total dearth of commemorative critiques and articles 
in general. Yet Franz ranks among the masters in 
the field of the art song. Here he is the peer of Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Liszt, Brahms, Grieg—though the 
generality of singers is not yet fully aware of this. 

Were it not for the artistic myopia of most recital 
singers or that nefarious vanity which influences 
them to select songs that serve the purpose of mere 
vocal display, rather than because of their intrinsic 
merit, Franz would figure on programs far more 


prominently than he does. In reality the full sum of 
his worth is not yet known to any but a few specialists. 
Yet in delicacy and supreme charm of imagination, in 
fervor of lyrical expression, lavishness of invention and 
microscopic perfection of workmanship his songs rank 
with those of Schubert and Schumann, and in some re- 
spects even surpass them. The freshness and variety 
of his melody surpasses Brahms, and certainly Hugo 
Wolf, of whom we hear so much. In such a song as 
“Widmung” he could attain a nobility comparable to 
Beethoven; in “Im Herbst” an accent of poignant 
emotion that rings as true as Wagner; in “Es hat die 
Rose sich beklagt’”’ an unapproachable quality of simple 
tenderness, and in “Willkomen mein Wald” a degree of 
free, rapturous abandon that Schumann could not have 
surpassed. Perfect in their vocal character and truth 
of declamation, these and the rest of his songs are none 
the less remarkable for the exquisitely perfect balance 
and design of their piano parts. 

It is worth noting that apart from the works of 
Bach, Beethoven and Liszt, the songs of Franz formed 
the staple musical diet of Richard Wagner’s mature 
years. And they may well serve the rising generation 
of song-writers as unimpeachable models. Concerning 
the full value of Franz’s Bach and Handel arrange- 
ments, there may be some question. Regarding his 
lieder there can be none—a fact which the public will 
fully appreciate when singers grow a trifle more enter- 
prising and amenable to wise suggestion than they 
habitually are. 





A HEART-STIRRING TALE 

Puccini, speaking of his new opera, “La Rondine,” 
said “I believe in heart in preference to head,” accord- 
ing to the “Echoes of Music Abroad” column in 
MusIcAL AMERICA of July 10. 

The story of the opera begins with the life of a 
bored and beautiful lady, whose bills are paid by an 
infatuated “middle-aged wealthy banker.” The re- 
membrance of an earlier poor student lover draws her 
away from this life, only to meet a cruel fate in the 
shape of the student’s “stern parent” (the author here 
evidently paying his respects to “Camille”). So she 
returns to her original form of life. 

This is indeed a subject to appeal to one who exalts 
the heart! In the head is to be found nothing but the 
dry bones of intellect. But out of the heart come the 
great impulses of art. How it works upon the sym- 
pathies—the thought of this lady, the dreary luxury of 
her existence, her moment of deluded hope, her doubly 
dreary return to her first life. It is a tale to grip the 
heart and probe its deepest mysteries—a tale to stand 
by those of Cleopatra, Isolde, Briinnhilde! Then the 
passions of the middle-aged wealthy banker and the 
poor student—these, too, wring the heartstrings. <A 
poor young banker and a rich middle-aged student 
might have contributed to a more original, even if a 
less noble tale. But what are the tedious inventions of 
brain and mind compared with the exalted passions of 
the heart? 

The composer, however, is not speaking of the text, 
but the music. He is said to have expressed his 
anatomical preference, “no matter what marvelous 
technical effects may be gotten by prolonged medita- 
tion.” It would indeed be only prolonged meditation 
which could yield the marvelous technical effects fit to 
compare with the lofty emotions evoked by such a 
theme as that of “La Rondine.” It is a little new to 
learn that the ultimate outcome of mind is the produc- 
tion of such marvelous technical effects. We had sup- 
posed that whether in text or music, its chief function 
was to produce thoughts and conceptions, and that 
without such intrusiveness of “head” neither could 
acquire much value. 

It is quite true that creation has produced a 
prodigious number of hearts, and that their universality 
bespeaks their great importance in the scheme of 
things. But has Signor Puccini considered why it is 
that the surrender of head to heart usually results in 
the annihilation of the former, and why nature and 
evolution are at such stupendous pains through so 
many exons to produce and sustain a brain? 








EDUCATION AND ORIGINALITY 

Sir Edward Elgar is reported to have said recently 
that “no musical education has ever interfered with a 
man’s originality.” 

He is quite right. It is a poor sort of originality 
that education submerges. Too often we have heard 
the opposite of Sir Edward’s dictum expresse.j, too 
often the declaration of a musician that he avoided the 
hearing of music as he did not want to have his 
originality disturbed. 

In the first place a man of very great originality 
will not iet himself be deflected from it by any schooling 
which he may experience. As a rule such a man will 
manage to escape much schooling. This fact, that the 
highly original man frequently has little education has 


long been a stumbling-block to the shallow, who sup- 
pose that the way to have originality is to avoid educa- 
tion. 

The truth is that such an original man needs to take 
but a glance about him in the world to know what he is 
to do. He surpasses his fellows in observation and 
reflection, and thus gives himself nine-tenths of his 
own education. 

The others, not having these capacities in any such 
degree, require to be more completely “educated” in 
order to make any acceptable showing whatsoever. 
They can never be the great leaders and original per- 
sonalities in art. Without it they can succeed only in 
producing work that is laughed at. With it they must 
too often fall under the stigma of doing “academic” or 
“made” work. At all events, the advance of the mass 
is only through education. It is not to be dodged. 
The artist will fail more honorably with it than with- 
out it. 

The fact that a very little education goes a long way 
with a genius should not lead lesser individuals to 
imagine that the avoidance of education is the royal 
road to originality. 
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San Francisco’s New Conductor 


Direct from his success as conductor of “Fairyland”’ 
at Los Angeles, Alfred Hertz went to San Francisco, 
where he was elected director of the city’s symphony 
orchestra. The picture shows Mr. Hertz on the beach 
- Los Angeles with William Hinshaw, the stalwart 
JaSSO, 


Scottii—Antonio Scotti has purchased a touring car 
and is making numerous trips with New York as his 
headquarters. 

Gadski—“If modern operas are so constructed that 
their composers force the artists to strain their tones 
they cannot be expected to survive,” says Mme. Gadski. 
“In a sense I am an artistic suffragist—I believe in 
something like equality between singer and instrumen- 
talists.” 

Matzenauer—The youngest person on concert tour in 

America next year will be a two-year-old child, a little 
girl, Adrienne Matzenauer Ferrari-Fontana. Adrienne 
will not travel alone on this tour, but will be the 
traveling companion of her mother, Margarete 
Matzenauer. 
_ Stanley—Helen Stanley’s favorite operatic role is 
Tosca, though in all of the Puccini operas she has 
achieved success. Even though “Butterfly” is perhaps 
more popular, and “La Bohéme,” too, for that matter, 
“Tosca” is the opera which Miss Stanley insists is 
strongest in opportunities for the artist, both in singing 
and acting. 

Farrar—Morris Gest, manager for Geraldine Farrar 
while she is acting for moving pictures, has returned 
to New York from California. Referring to her film 
“Carmen,” he said last week: “Her very soul has been 
laid bare in some of the emotional scenes. In fact, I 
think I may say Miss Farrar has practically X-rayed 
her soul before the camera.” 





David—This summer at the home of Annie Louise 
David, on the coast of Maine, the popular harpist is 
playing to one of the strangest audiences that ever 
greeted this player—a red squirrel and two seals. 
Every pleasant day Mrs. David has her harp brought 
out on the piazza of her bungalow, which is at the wa- 
ter edge, and does her practising there. Usually in 
about five minutes a little red squirrel appears and 
spends the morning in evident enjoyment. The seals 
always appear shortly after Mrs. David begins practice 
and show signs of keenest pleasure, frequently swim- 
ming within a short distance of the shore. 
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N addition to the fund of Rafael 

Joseffy anecdotes comes to us from 
Newell Albright, the pianist, of Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

“Last year in his apartments,” writes 
Mr. Albright, “Mr. Joseffy was showing 
to me some early pictures of Liszt, 
reminiscing all the while. I pointed to 
one with which I was familiar and told 
Mr. Joseffy jokingly that I prayed to 
that picture of Liszt every night. 

“Mrs. Joseffy inquired rather sternly 
if I did not believe in God. I assured 


her that I did. Thereupon Mr. Joseffy, 
with his inimitable smile and with the 
characteristic twinkle in his eyes, said: 
“Yes, but he doesn’t give one much 
technique, does he?’ ” 
* 


’ 


:. & 


“There is in our town,” Mr. Albright 
further relates, “an individual who is a 
repairer of player-piano actions, besides 
being a competent critic of good piano 
playing—so he thinks! 

“He called to me as I was passing his 
store recently to come in and hear a ‘good 
record.’ He put a roll into the Welte- 
Mignon, said roll being a reproduction 
of Paderewski’s playing of the Chopin A 
Flat Polonaise. 

“This roll had evidently warped, for 
every time the ascending scale passage 
was due one heard a rush of ascending 
minor seconds. Imagine the effect if you 
can. Measuring me with the eye of a 
connoisseur, he rolled his head from side 
to side, murmuring ecstatically: 

“<There is but one and only one Pade- 
rewski!’ ” 

* * * 

“What are the most powerful explo- 
sives known?” queried the young man. 

“Two prima donnas in one opera com- 
pany,” replied the former impresario.— 
Chicago News. 

x Ox 

If anything more were needed to si- 
lence those who have scoffed at the state- 
ment that America is a music-loving 
country, a glance at recent daily papers 
would suffice. For, as to music-making, 
“everybody’s doing it,” even the animals. 
An example: 


BEAR AND COW IN CONCERT 


They’re Going to Compete in Mouth Organ 
Contest 


Another yarn, headed ‘Winsted So- 
ciety Hears Beautiful Calf Music,” told 
of a Connecticut woman who observed 
the calf, Elizabeth, listening at the win- 
dow as she played the piano. Thus con- 
tinues the account in the New York 
Herald . 

Two days later Mrs. Snell heard some one 
picking out notes on the piano. Startled, she 
ran into the parlor, and there was Elizabeth, 
tapping the notes with her nose. Since then 
the calf has been allowed to come into the 


house over a path of linoleum every day to 
practise. Yesterday Mrs. Snell gave the first 
recital for a few friends It was awful 
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Mrs, Kicker—This song ad says, ‘Try 
this on your piano. I wonder if it’s worth 
while?” 

Kicker—*"Get the neighbors to try it on 
theirs first. If it does their piano any good, 
we'll see if it can cure ours. —Judge™ 

* * x 


“How useless girls are to-day. I don’t 
believe you know what needles are for.” 

“How absurd you are, grandma,” pro- 
tested the girl. “Of course I know what 
needles are for. They’re to make the 
graphophone play.” 

ok 2 BS 

In the passenger lists of departing 
steamers the other day the New York 
Sun gave this: 

‘“‘Rochambeau’’—Charles C. Saint-Saéns. 

Well, it’s a pity that George J. Masse- 
net didn’t live long enough to visit 
America. 

*x* * x 

She (at the Recital): “He's been di- 
vorced three times, wears silk undercloth- 
ing winter and summer, wont trim _ his 
finger nails on Friday, and—-—"’ 

Her Friend: *‘“‘What's he playing now?” 

She: “You must think | know every- 


thing. Here's the program.’’—‘‘Puck.” 


Can it be that Havrah Hubbard is to 
have a rival in the field of “opera talks’’? 
Here is the way Louis C. Elson describes 
part of the first act of “Tannhauser” in 
an appreciation of the English horn, in 
the Musical Observer: 


With the thermometer at 110, and Venus 
weighing two hundred and fifty pounds, 
Tannhduser’s adoration has changed to pers- 
piration, and her caresses cost him more 
than four collars a day. He begs to be al 
lowed at least a week-end on earth. As he 
insists upon his legal rights, Venus is obliged 
to let him go. With a startling crash of the 
orchestra he is suddenly transferred to a val 
ley where a shepherd boy is seated on a rock, 
playing his pipe. No sheep are in sight, only 
a pair of calves, and one may suspect even 
these of being padded. But here the English 
horn solo makes amends for the absence of 
the flock and sustains the interest until the 
huntsmen enter. 

* ee & 

‘““Pa, what is personality?’’ asked the 
music critic’s young hopeful. 

‘‘Personality, my boy, is what makes a 
success of a prima donna who isn't good 
looking and who can neither sing nor act.” 

* *k * 
_ Still the spread of musical cuture con- 
tinues. Bert Leston Taylor observed this 
on a commencement program: 

Vocal solo—‘*Mad Scene” from “Mme. 
Butterfly.”—Donizetti. 

And Louis C. Elson relates in the 
Musical Observer that a western musical 
critic recently spoke of the coloratura 
work of Evelyn Scotney by describing 
her as “a very great collateral soprano.” 

* * * 

The Boston Symphony recently played 
Goldmark’s “Spring” Overture. It was 
a charming work, but utterly unsuited 
for our climate, says Mr. Elson. If a 
Boston “Spring” overture is ever com- 
posed it must have an umbrella motive, 
an overcoat motive, a heavy flannels fig- 
ure, a sneeze theme and a hot lemonade 
(or stronger) finale. It must have al- 
ternate passages for the piccolo and the 
bass tuba, to picture the changes of the 
temperature, and it ought to end with a 
thermometer obbligato. 

> = 

‘“‘Do you think, professor,’’ said the mu- 
sically ambitious youth, “that | can ever do 
anything with my voice?’’ 

‘““Well,’’” was the cautious reply, “it may 
come in handy to holler with in case of fire.’’ 
—‘‘Pathfinder.”’ 

* * 

“IT saw an opera last evening.” 

“My dear, you see a play, but hear an 
opera, 

“Not when society is out in full force.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Alice Nielsen’s Niece and Nephew, Mary 
Agnes and Bennie, Who Accompanied 
Her on Her Chautauqua Tour 


Alice Neilsen’s long tour of the South 
and West, during which she is singing in 
125 Redpath Chautauqua concerts, is 
progressing in the most successful man- 
ner. She has just sung her eightieth 
concert and is reported to be in the same 
excellent voice as when she started a 
number of weeks ago. 

During part of the trip Miss Nielsen 
had as traveling companions on her pri- 
vate car little Mary Agnes and Bennie 
Nielsen, her niece and nephew. These 
youngsters have been having a delight- 


hae upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 
& Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing 
their profits with the buying public. 
increase of their output and resources, coupled with 
the concentration of their plants and employment of 
the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- 
abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their 
pianos at a lower rate than ever. 
piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 
tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 
Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 
the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and 
critical examination by the public of this their latest 
great achievement in the art of pianoforte building | 
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ful time and an altogether novel experi- 
ence. The above picture shows these 
young relatives of Miss Nielsen with ap 
propriate draping of Alice Nielsen pen 
nants which are used extensively in ad- 
vertising the tour. The little boy and 
girl are also wearing the Chautauqua 
felt hats which have become a distin- 
guishing feature on the tour. 


Arthur Alexander Opens New York 
Studio 


Arthur Alexander, the baritone, who 
has been so successful for a number of 
seasons in his concert work and in teach- 
ing in Paris and who was obliged to 
leave there about a year ago as a result 
of the European war, has opened attrac 
tive studios at 307 West Seventy-ninth 
Street, New York. Ior several months 
this season Mr. Alexander was located 
in the Far West, where he has extensive 
business interests. He was born in this 
country, but has lived for a number of 
years in Paris. Mr. Alexander’ has 
already a good sized class of pupils, sev 
eral of whom studied with him when he 
was in Paris. 


Foster and David to Introduce Artists 
in New York Recitals 


Among the first recitals of the coming 
season in New York are a series of five 
under the management of Foster and 
David. They will present one of their 
artists at each recital. The first will be 
given by John Barnes Wells, tenor; the 
second by Alexander Bloch, violinist; the 
third by Frederic Martin, basso; the 
fourth by Mary Jordan, contralto, and 
the fifth by Victor Wittgenstein, pianist. 
All the recitals will be given at A®olian 
Hall and the dates will be announced 
later. 


Kathryn Buck will bring the follow- 
ing artists to Toledo, O., in her Philhar 
monic Course: Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Moriz Rosenthal, Mischa Elman, Anna 
Case, Emilio de Gogorza and Frieda 
Hempel. 
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RAVINIA PARK IN CHICAGO HAS 
ITS STRONGEST OPERA COMPANY 


This Year’s Organization the Best Balanced of All Those that Have 
Given Summer Performances There— Harold Henry Heard at 
His Best in Chicago University Piano Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, July 26, 1915. 


i year’s opera company at Ravinia 

Park is the best balanced organiza- 
tion that has ever been engaged for 
summer opera in this resort. The per- 
sonnel has been strengthened by the ad- 
dition of Bettina Freeman, soprano, and 
Morgan Kingston, tenor, who with other 
popular artists of the company, includ- 
ing Louis Kreidler, Beatrice La Palme, 
Walter Wheatley, Florence Mulford, 
William Schuster, Louis D’Angelo, Al- 
fred Kaufmann and Phillip Fein, make 
up an ensemble which gives to the per- 
formances a completeness hitherto un- 


known. 

Last Wednesday evening, in the per- 
formance of the second and third acts of 
Puccini’s “Tosca,” Bettina Freeman, 
Louis Kreidler and Morgan Kingston 
especially distinguished themselves. Miss 
Freeman’s singing of the aria, “Vissi 
d’Arte,” and in the duet of the ‘last act 
was highly artistic. The aria, which 
called forth outbursts of applause, was 
delivered with dramatic fervor and style. 
Mr. Kreidler has made a minute study 
of the role of Scarpia, and he achieved 
even more than his usual success, both 
dramatically and vocally. 

Morgan Kingston, as Cavaradossi, also 
gave a virile representation. There was 
less of the weakling and more of the 
heroic patriot evident in his portrayal 
of this character. His singing of the 
well known “Victoria” was full of fire 


=A Co re ore 
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Josef Paster- 


and dramatic strength. 
reading of the 


nack gave a sonorous 
score. 

The suite “L’Arlésienne, 
preceded the performance. 


Ernst Knoch, the conductor, who alter- 
nates in the operatic performances with 
Pasternack, has already made a host of 
friends among the musicians and music- 
lovers of Ravinia Park. Especially note- 
worthy is his reading of Leoncavallo’s 
“T Pagliacci,” which he conducted last 
Sunday evening. For this week he has 
confined his attention to the direction of 
“The Tales of Hoffmann” and “Martha.” 


” by Bizet, 


Harold Henry at Chicago University 


One of the leading events at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during its summer 
session was the recital given by Harold 
Henry, the pianist, at Mandel Hall last 
Thursday evening. 


Mr. Henry has broadened considerably 
in his interpretation of the master works 
for piano. He now plays them with au- 
thoritative insight, with a comprehensive 
grasp of their import and with a tech- 
nical mastery which places him in the 
front rank of contemporaneous virtuosi. 

The program of the evening began 
with the Brahms Intermezzo Op. 116, 
No. 6, which was followed by the fa- 
miliar Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 4 by 
Schubert. In the latter Mr. Henry knew 
how to reflect the charm of the melodic 
theme and the lightness and grace of 
the various divisions. Brilliant were 
the characteristics displayed in the in- 
terpretation of the C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo by Chopin. 


An ardent advocate and admirer of 


SEASON 1915-16 


the works of Edward A. MacDowell, Mr. 
Henry hardly considers a program com- 
plete without the inclusion of some com- 
position by the ~reat American composer, 
and on this occasion he placed the “Keltic 
Sonata” by MacDowell in a position of 
honor on his program. It is not extrava- 
gant to say that in the reading of this 
work Mr. Henry is well nigh unap- 
proachable. He gave the three move- 
ments with lucidity, with technical finish 
and with musical breadth. 

Short numbers by Liszt, Friedman 
and Grieg prefaced the last number on 
the program, “Isolde’s Liebestod” from 
“Tristan und Isolde,” by Wagner, as 
transcribed by Liszt, and this was given 
with great sweep. The entire recital was 
a notable exposition of fine piano play- 
ing. 

Mr. Henry left this week for a trip 
to the East. 

Rubee Wilson DeLamarter, the _ so- 
prano, was the soloist in the Bach Can- 
tata “Jauchzet Gott in Alle Landen” last 
Thursday afternoon at the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church, at which Eric DeLa- 
marter is organist and director of music. 
This work, written by Bach in his most 
mature period, about 1730, had not been 
sung in Chicago for many years. 


Lucile Stevenson’s Activities 


Lucile Stevenson, soprano, and Gor- 
don Campbell, pianist, gave a recital of 
modern composers last Saturday noon at 
the Auditorium Building. Miss Steven- 
son sang songs by Strauss, Debussy, 
Cyril Scott and Mallinson. Mr. Camp- 
bell played music by Albeniz and De- 
bussy. 

Lucile Stevenson presents her pupil, 
Elizabeth Gilbert, soprano, in a song re- 
cital Tuesday afternoon at the Audi- 
torium Building, the program including 
songs by Aubert, Debussy, Ward- 
Stephens, Hyde, Spross, Stern and Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach. 

Jessie Fleming, contralto, gave a re- 
cital at the Auditorium Recital Hall last 
Tuesday noon, singing German, English 
and American songs. Agnes ’Bodholdt 
played her accompaniments and the af- 
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Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 


1425 Broadway, New York 
Steinway Piano Used 


fair was under the direction of Lucile 
Stevenson. 


To Present Italian Opera 


This evening at the Victoria Theater, 
Belmont and Sheffield Avenues, the use 
of which has been donated by its owner, 
Frank Gazzolo, a four-act music drama 
entitled, “I Martiri Delle Forche Aus- 
triache,” will be presented for the bene- 
fit of the Italian Red Cross. G. Rovetta 
is the composer and the leading roles 
will be taken by Esther Sami, Paoli 
Cremonesi, Esther Pieruccini, Palmyra 
Raggio and Katherine Cuneo. Count 
Guilo Bolognesi, the Italian consul, will 
be among the patrons. 

Charles W. Clark, the eminent bari- 
tone, will give his third popular recital 
at the Bush Conservatory this Saturday 
afternoon. 

Ruth Miller, violinist, was the fourth 
solist at the “Student-Artist Day” at 
Ravinia Park last Tuesday afternoon. 
She achieved a pleasant success in a 
number of violin selections. 

William Beard, the Chicago baritone, 
has returned to Minneapolis, where he 
has been engaged for two performances 
of the role of Alfio in Mascagni’s “Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” 

Ernest Briggs announces that Willard 
Flint, bass-baritone, of Boston, will 
make his second tour of the Central 
West under the management of the 
Briggs Bureau. He has been engaged 
for the two “Messiah” productions of 
the Chicago Apollo Club. Mr. Flint has 
had nine engagements with the Handel 
and Hadyn Society of Boston and has 
sung the “Messiah” with about fifty dif- 
ferent choral societies. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, will ap- 
pear on the artists’ course of Dickinson 
Seminary, Williamsport, Pa., on the 
evening, Oct. 15. Haensel and Jones have 
also booked another of their artists, Ar- 
kady Bourstin, violinist, for this course 
on the night of Jan. 28. 





Puccini has almost completed his comic 
opera, “La Rondine.” 
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SEEKING GOOD AMERICAN SONGS 


An Appalling Amount of Mediocrity Encountered by Singer Who 
Examines Thousands of Manuscripts Every Year— What 
Constitutes a Good Song—How the Music Publisher Might 
Help instead of Hamper the Attainment of Higher Standards 


By REINALD WERRENRATH 


/ 


' 








[The following paper was read by Mr. 
Werrenrath at his final lecture-recital in the 
New York University last week. A report of 
the recital appears elsewhere in this issue.] 

N making a program of American 
I songs—songs that will represent the 
best output of the best composers—the 
question naturally arises: What consti- 
tutes a good song? 

Primarily a song should express in 
musical form the 
meaning of the 
poem. Originality 
of thought dis- 


played in the 
melodic or har- 
monic structure 
is not the first 


requisite, nor 
should the fact 
that the com- 
poser has written 
in the vein of 
this or that 
school enter into 
consideration. If 
the question, 
“Does the music 
fit the words in 
mood, accent and climax,” can be an- 
swered in the affirmative, it is safe to 
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say the song is a worthy one, this, of 
course, on the assumption that the poem 
itself is of sufficiently high standard. 

To one who is constantly on the out- 
look for new American compositions, 
and who reviews thousands every year, 
the lack of merit encountered is ap- 
palling. Many of our American com- 
posers have a certain facility of melody, 
and some have acquired a high technical 
proficiency, but to encounter the combi- 
nation is a treat it has not often been 
my privilege to experience. Day after 
day, have I waded through enormous 
stacks of music—I make it a point to 
examine every song sent to me—and I 
see on every side lack of ideas, deficiency 
in technical training, false accents and 
in many cases a total disregard of the 
bare first principles of song-writing. 
Occasionally, wandering through the 
desert of mediocrity, I find a _ perfect 
oasis of a song that stands high above 
the dullness of the surrounding plain, 
and then I declare a holiday and feel like 
breaking out the stars and stripes to the 
breeze and cheering for a man who has 
caught the spirit of the poem he has been 
trying to set. 





Influence of Location 


There are many reasons for this 
dearth of good American songs, two of 
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Miss van Barentzen plays with great temper- 

ament.—Magyerorszag, Budapest. 
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Mile. Aline van Barentzen made a_ very 
successful first appearance in London at A£olian 
Hall on Monday afternoon. Not only has she 
a technique large enough to reckon easily with 
modern demands, but her playing in Liszt’s 
transcription of Bach’s organ Fantasia and 
Fugue in G Minor, and Beethoven’s “Eroica”’ 
and Brahms’s Paganini variations had a virility 
and largeness of style very remarkable for her 
years, while her interpretation of Schumann’s 
“Papillons” had notable fancy and delicacy. A 
thoughtful, earnest pianist, with a clear, con- 
fident technique and a delightful touch.— 
London Times. 
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which seem to me to be fairly obvious. 
In the first place, our geographical loca- 
tion, with that vast barrier of water 
standing between us and the other na- 
tions of the world, while it may be (as 
our diplomats tell us) our strongest de- 
fense against the ravages of war, is pos- 
sibly the greatest handicap to our mu- 
sical development. The comparative 
youth of our nation, of course, is a con- 
tributory factor in this regard; but 
were we in close touch geogr raphically 
with those countries in which for cen- 
turies the art of music has been develop- 
ing, it is safe to say we should be far in 
advance of our present musical situa- 
tion. As the best of our few really fine 
composers are Eastern men, most of 
them hailing from New England, it is 
obvious that we can hardly hope for a 
higher standard of composition until the 
musical ideals of the old world have 
thoroughly permeated the artistic ideas 
of our own land. It is all very well to 
be patriotic, but that patriotism which is 
a supreme satisfaction in everything 
American, without regard to its true 
worth, is merely a handicap to our mu- 
sical and artistic development. 

The other great drawback to the evolu- 
tion of a great composer is the lack of 
desire on the part of the American pub- 
lic for the better class of music. And 
for this I hold largely responsible the 
publishers of thiS country. A music- 
publisher must of necessity be somewhat 
of a gambler, as it is almost impossible 
for him to judge whether or not a song 
will make a “hit,” and consequently 
make money for him and the composer. 
But why should a constant reviewing of 
manuscripts dull his sensibilities, as it 
often seems to do, so that he is unable 
to recognize at once a song of unques- 
tioned merit? There is too much of the 
attitude of the theatrical manager who 
says, “Give the public what it wants,” 
and then proceeds to lower the taste of 
the public with another “tired-business- 
man” musical comedy. 


The Short-sighted Publisher 


Let me mention a case in point. Two 
years ago I heard a song in manuscript 
which appealed to me strongly, and I 
set out to see if I could not get it pub- 
lished. One by one the publishers turned 
it down, courteously but firmly, all agree- 
ing that it was “a nice song but not 
what the public wants.” Finally I 
brought it to the attention of the editor 
of one of the most progressive houses in 
America, and he immediately accepted 
it, saying “I don’t believe it will sell, but 
that’s the sort of music we want in our 
catalogue; and some day the man who 
wrote it is going to write better music, 
and we'll want that, too.” I sang the 
song, still in manuscript, at a New York 
recital, and it was one of two songs for 
which a repetition was demanded by the 
audience. The next day one of the pub- 
lishers who had declined the song called 
me up and said he had reconsidered his 
decision in regard to it, and within the 
next few days each and every one of his 
pessimistic brethren was trying to get 
that song. Needless to say the composer 
and I refused the offers with thanks, 
grinning broadly at the haste with which 
the value of the song had risen in their 
estimation. 

I do not quote this instance from any 
spirit of rancor or feeling of superior 
judgment, as there is not a publisher in 
the city who has not treated me with 
great kindness. From most of them | 
have had valuable assistance in my 
search for that elusive creature, the good 
American song. But I cannot help feel- 
ing that the music publishers could do 
much to improve the musical taste in this 
country, and, until they take decided 
steps in that direction, and exclude some 
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of the musical garbage they are bring- 
ing out, the American composer will have 
little incentive to strive toward a higher 
goal. 

Higher Critical Standards Needed 

Much is being done at this time for 
the “down-trodden American composer,” 
and, while undoubtedly men of consider- 
able musical stature have been aided 
materially by the various movements, so 
often it is the good business man arnong 
the composers who is the first to benefit, 
be his work that of a genius or not. The 
poor, much-abused, great American song: 
writer—where is he, and who is he? 
Even in the work of our best men, we 
run across countless examples of false 
accents and unvocal phrases that a truly 
great song-writer would never permit to 
appear in his songs. Where is a Schu- 
bert, a Franz, a Wolf, who so indissolu- 
bly welds words and music that the 
union is complete, and they appear to be 
one? 

Let us be hypercritical in our esti- 
mates, if necessary judging a composer 
by his worst work, as a creative artist 
of the first rank never produces (or at 
least never allows to appear in print) 
anything below a certain high mark. 
Instead of making frantic pleas for 
patriotism in music, let us set the stand- 
ard of musical appreciation so high that 
mediocrity will sicken us and only the 
best satisfy the soul’s deep craving. 
Then will the American composer come 
into his own; then, and then only will 
America take its place in the world’s 
great musical congress. 





Attractive Song Recital 
Ohio 

CONNEAUT, OHI0, July 19.—Mrs. Clif- 
ford Warren Smith recently presented 
her protégée, Ruth Collinge, in a song 
recital given recently in the Masonic Hall 
Mrs. Smith sang with good effect “One 
Fine Day” from “Madama _ Butterfly” 
and a group of songs, making an excel- 
lent impression. The pleasing voice of 
Miss Collinge was heard to especial ad- 
vantage in the Dell’Acqua “Villanelle,” 
Cadman’s “At Dawning” and Bimboni’s 
“Sounds of Spring.” Elwin Stiles, vio- 
linist, took the place of Lloyd Heath at 
short notice. Sylvia Hunt was the able 
accompanist. 


in Conneaut, 


Paul Reimers and Frank Bibb in Summer 
Concert 


Paul Reimers, the tenor, and Frank 
sibb, pianist, gave a successful concert 
at the residence of Mrs. Stephen H. P. 
Pell at Fort Ticonderoga on July 17 for 
the benefit of the Garden Club. Mr. 
Reimers sang songs in French, German 
and English and his English diction was 
a surprise to the many admirers of his 
art who were present. Mr. Bibb played 
compositions by Bach, Handel, Ravel, 
Chopin, Schubert and Paderewski. Many 
motored from Lake George and Adiron- 
dack resorts to attend the concert. 


Irish Tenor Scores in Edwards Song 

Eugene Emmet, the Irish tenor, has 
been singing with unusual 
Ariadne Holmes Edwards’s song, “€r:od 
Bless You My Dear.” Mr. Emmet is 
using this song at all his concerts on his 
Canadian tour and is invariably recalled 
when he performs it. At a recent con- 
cert, when he introduced the song in a 
big benefit at the Iroquois Theater in 
Toronto he had to repeat it three times. 
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Offer Made to William Miller— 
Leschetizky’s Eyesight Not 
Much Improved 


VIENNA, June 23.—The American 
tenor of the Hofoper, William Miller, has 
received an offer from the Chicago Opera 
Company to sing in German next season 
in a guest engagement to last three 
months and will accept if he can obtain 
leave of absence from the management 
here. Dr. Schipper, the baritone of the 
Volksoper, has been engaged for the com- 
ing season by the Hofoper, which loses 


the excellent artist, Josef Schwarz, who 
goes to Berlin. 

Last Sunday the closing exercises of 
the piano classes under Frau Malvine 
Brée were held at the Leschetizky villa, 
the master, who is patron of this school, 
having postponed his prospective visit to 
Carlsbad in order to be present. The pro- 
gram had progressed to the numbers of 
the advanced pupils when a perceptible 
stir went through the large assemblage 
as Professor Leschetizky entered and was 
guided to a seat; for, though looking well 
and in good spirits, his eyesight has un- 
fortunately not been much improved by 
the operations he has undergone. 

As it happened, the only American 
pupil of the winter under Frau Brée, 





AMERICAN TENOR OF VIENNA FOR CHICAGO 


Gertrude Polivka of Portland, Ore., was 
at the piano at the moment of the mas- 
ter’s appearance and in the midst of her 
performance of Mendelssohn’s “Scherzo,” 
which, with admirable control of nervous- 
ness, she managed to finish quite to his 
satisfaction. The professor listened with 
evident approval to the remaining pro- 
ductions, inquired for the names of the 
performers and spoke kindly words to 
them. 

Dorothée Sperber, who played with 
much expression the “Melodie,” by Pade- 
rewski, was introduced by Frau Brée 
to the professor as a fugitive from Gali- 
cia, which enlisted especial interest. 

The examinations at the Imperial 
Royal Conservatory took place during 
recent weeks and the closing productions 
in the large hall of the Concerthaus on 
the evenings of June 17 and 19. For the 
final production the spacious hall was 
packed to the doors by the relatives and 
friends of the graduates, who were the 
performers of the evening, assisted by 
the pupils’ orchestra and choir, under 
Conductor Wilhelm Bopp. The president 
of the Akademie, Kar] Ritter von Wiener, 
distributed the various prizes, the most 
costly of which, a fine grand piano, was 
awarded to Dorothea Josefowiecz. The 
nine candidates who subjected themselves 
to the examination for positions as teach- 
ers all passed successfully, four of them 
with honors. Of the subjects three were 
singing, five, piano, and one, organ. 

ADDIE FUNK. 





NEW RUSSELL-METHOD BOOKS 





Teacher Introducing These Works in 
His Summer Normals 


In Louis Arthur Russell’s summer 
normals which are conducted especially 
for the benefit of Russell-Method teach- 
ers and advanced students wishing to 
learn the methods, Mr. Russell is intro- 
ducing some new editions of his many 
books. 

A new issue of his “Rhythm and Ac- 
centuation” presents an unusual study of 
this important item in music study with 
exercises in a great variety of rhythmic 
forms, which not only offer material for 
the study of rhythm but also in finger 
and hand independence preparatory to 
the classic countrapuntal school. 

Mr. Russell introduces a system of 
time-fraction names, taking the place of 
the much abused use of the “and” for all 
fractions of pulses. Other books recently 
added to the Russell-Method Series are 
“Graded Studies” for the lower inter- 
mediate students, a set of fifty selected 
studies closely edited with pedagogic 
variants, introducing the normal proc- 
esses of figuration used by the best 
classic and modern composers. Two 
other new issues are “First Steps in 
Reading and Phrasing” and “Beginnings 
in Interpretation,” presenting the theory 
and practice material for the student in 
study of staff with a course of chord and 
melody spelling, melody and accompani- 
ment reading, phrasing and interpreta- 
tion, with a variety of second and third 
grade pieces, classic and modern, for 
analysis (form and harmony), memoriz- 
ing and interpretation. The publishers 
are the Essex Publishing Company, New- 
ark, N. J., the sales agents being Luck- 
hardt & Belder, 36 West Fortieth Street, 
New York. 


Mr. Naumburg Gives More Concerts for 
New York’s Citizens 


Owing to the success of Franz Kal- 
tenborn’s orchestral concert in Central 
Park, New York, on July 5, given 
through the generosity of Elkan Naum- 
burg, Mr. Kaltenborn and his orchestra 
have been engaged for two more con- 
certs on the Central Park Mall for the 
city—on Aug. 1 at 4 p. m. and on Sept. 6 
(Labor Day) at 8 p. m. It was Mr. 
Naumburg who gave the first $10,000 
for the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety pension fund. The Park Depart- 
ment has given Mr. Kaltenborn a con- 
tract for there concerts on Curtis Field, 
Staten Island. The dates are July 24, 
Aug. 7 and Aug. 28, all at 8 p. m. 





Mme. Anita Rio, the American prima 
donna soprano, will give a recital before 
the Tuesday Music Club, Rochester, 
N. Y., Jan. 4. 


MUSICALE AT SPRING LAKE 


Mary Jordan, Messrs. Wells and Bloch 
in Bramhall Program 


SPRING LAKE, N. J., July 21.—The 
third musicale of the season was given 
here yesterday at the Bathing and Ten- 
nis Club under the direction of Mrs. 
Anson Dudley Bramhall. The artists 
who appeared were Mary Jordan, con- 
tralto; John Barnes Wells, tenor, and 
Alexander Bloch, violinist. 

Mr. Bloch’s performance of pieces by 
Wagner-Wilhelmj, Sgambati, Brahms- 
Joachim, Chopin-Auer, Burleigh and 
Wieniawski won him immediate favor. 
Technically and tonally his playing was 
a delight. Miss Jordan. delivered with 
ravishing vocal quality groups of songs 
by Kiirsteiner, Carpenter, Salter, Haile, 
Bauer, La Forge and Fairchild, and the 
aria “Ah! Mon Fils” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Prophet.” She was applauded to the 
echo, 

For Mr. Wells, who was in excellent 
voice, there was a cycle, “The Divan of 
Hafiz,” by W. Franke-Harling, which he 
sang splendidly; songs by Secchi, Young 
and Rubinstein, and finally his own “The 
Owl” and “Why?” and songs by Ware, 
Phillips and Campbell-Tipton. Francis 
Moore and Mrs. Bloch were the admir- 
able accompanists of the concert. 





ETHELYNDE SMITH’S RECITAL 





Soprano’s Successful Vermont Appear- 
ance After Return from West 


Ethelynde Smith, the soprano, sang for 
the second time within one year at New- 
bury, Vt., early in the month, under 
the auspices of the Saturday Music Club. 
She was equally successful upon her 
first appearance there and was compli- 
mented for her rich voice and charm- 
ing personality, as well as for her sim- 
plicity and unaffected manner of singing. 

Miss Smith returned a few weeks ago 
from an extended tour of the Far West, 
during which she sang at the Exposition 
in San Diego, and at a number of other 
concerts. 

While West Miss Smith met Mrs. Ger- 
trude Ross, the composer of the “Desert 
Songs” and the new “War Trilogy.” 
Mrs. Ross has just dedicated a new song 
to Miss Smith, entitled “The Open Road.” 
They spent some time together at Pasa- 
dena. Miss Smith is now at her camp 
on Lake Winnepesaukee in New Hamp- 
shire, where she will remain until early 
in September. 


Haensel’ and Jones announce among 
the recent engagements for David and 
Clara Mannes: The Ladies’ Music Club, 
Fredonia, N. Y., Jan. 5, and the Morn- 
ing Music Club, Springfield, Ohio, Jan. 
6. Mr. and Mrs. Mannes are spending 
the summer at Chatham, Mass. 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSIC PEDAGOGY CLOSES SUMMER SESSION 









































Members of the Institute of Music Pedagogy, the Sixteenth Annual Session of Which Has Just Closed at Northampton, Mass. 


ORTHAMPTON, MASS., July 19— Yonkers, N. Y., are the heads of the ance each morning, from 9 until 11, were 143 members present as students 
Of all the summer sessions of the Institute. children representing all grades in the throughout the session, besides twenty- 
The accompanying picture of the public schools. These classes are used five or more who were present for two 

school members was taken in front of to demonstrate methods of teaching, thus or three days. Two school superinten- 





Institute of Music Pedagogy, the one 


just closed has been the most success- the Northampton High School building, taking the work away from the strictly dents visited the Institute and engaged 
ful, both in the matter of attendance’ in which all of the sessions were held. lecture basis. supervisors for the coming year, and 
and the calibre of the work accomplished It will be noted that in the front row The Institute courses cover subject several other positions were filled. 

by the individual members. The regis- there are a number of young girls. matter, sight singing, methods, practice, 





tration list of this year contained names They are members of the ninth grade’ teaching, harmony, chorus conducting, 
representing States as far west as Utah class from the Northampton public voice and music appreciation. This was 





and as far south as North Carolina. schools, who were in attendance at the the sixteenth session, the last nine hav- 

Ralph Lyman Baldwin of Hartford, school each day of the session. The _ ing been held in this city. Before that, CINCINNATI 

Conn., and George Oscar Bowen of _— school is unique in that it has in attend- the location was Westfield, Mass. There 

ORDYNSKI AS STAGE MANAGER He will have the assistance of Robert F. production of Puccini’s “The Girl of the SYM PHONY 
Brunton, formerly technical director of Golden West’ in English, and who was 

To Join Rabinoff Company—Villani and the Boston Opera Company, and Ivan a favorite in the casts of the Century ORCHESTRA 
Clustine, the present ballet director of Opera Company during its last two 

Chalmers Also Engaged the Pavlowa company. seasons, O ized 1893 
Several more important engagements The most recent additions to the list 7 weenie 
have just been consummated for the com- of principal singers are Luisa Villani, 
ing A sepals of the new grand opera com- the dramatic soprano who created the Leginska, the English pianist, will Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor 


pany which Max Rabinoff is forming to’ title part in Mascagni’s “Ysabeau” at give many recitals during the coming 
give joint performances next season with La Scala in Milan and who sang the rdle_ season and two of the recently secured 


Anna Pavlowa and her Russian ballet. of Fiora in Montemezzi’s “The Love of bookings reported by her managers, Dat f 1915-16 
Ryszard Ordynski, who has long been the Three Kings” with the Boston Opera Messrs. Haensel and Jones, are with the ates for on 
chief colleague of Prof. Max Reinhardt Company, and Thomas Chalmers, the St. Louis Apollo Club, Feb. 8, and with Now Booking 
of Berlin, will come to America to be the young American baritone, who sang the’ the Musical Art Society, Rome, N. Y., 
stage director of the new organization. role of the Sheriff in Henry W. Savage’s March 24. 
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the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
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Clubs as Musical Parasites 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is the custom of many of the clubs 
of men and women in this city to obtain 
the musical artists for their entertain- 
ments by a method of cheap promises and 
no remuneration. 

This is usually done by appointing Mr. 
or Mrs. Cunning Schemer, who is well 
acquainted with the artists and has a 
personal axe to grind, and who, under the 
promise of future engagements and bene- 
fits to be derived therefrom, persuades 
the artists to offer their services gratis 
for ostentatious club affairs. 

The promised benefits and engagements 
to be derived by the artist are usually 
numerous requests to fill more free en- 
gagements offered by Mr. or Mrs. Grab- 
All or the Skinflints, and so on until the 
string is so numerous as to be appalling 
to the popular artists so busy earning 
nothing that they have no time for real 
work preparing for a paying affair—if it 
should ever come along. 

On such social occasions: large sums 
are usually spent for flowers and indi- 
gestible food, but the artist gets nothing. 
Why? Because he is readily “gulled” 
into believing the stale promises of fu- 
ture benefits held out by these musical 
parasites. 

Among the artists who are induced to 
tender their services for the entertain- 
ments of club members who are supposed 
to have culture and who should be willing 
to pay the artist for his services, there 
are many who rely upon such promises 
for future benefits, which never material- 
ize. For the promises made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Schemer are never fulfilled—on the 
contrary, the artist who appears on such 
conditions loses his standing as an artist 
by appearing before this class of genteel 
beggars. 

Artists not familiar with New York 
conditions are easily made the victims of 
this despicable method of imposition. 

The result is they, being ignorant of 
actual conditions, live in hopes until their 
last penny has been squandered (grati- 
fying these parasites), until they are on 
the point of starvation. The artist learns 
finally that the friends he made at these 
clubs turn their backs upon him when 
he seeks a return favor or expects the 
fulfillment of these promises. 

I can state from my own experience 
that this is not an exaggerated state- 
ment but a common occurrence. 

Within four weeks of this last season 
I was asked to play at several different 
clubs. In many instances I was told, 
“Oh, we never pay our artists,” but they 
assured me that the occasion would be a 
distinguished one and I would meet many 
people from whom I could expect nu- 
merous engagements. 

Those interested in one affair, thinking 
to hold out an inducement, gave the as- 
surance that “the mayor would be pres- 
ent upon this occasion.” 

To the practical musician (and we all 
have to come to earth once in a while to 
live) such honors have no value, as they 
do not supply the means of sustenance. 

This class of engagements is one of the 
means for the professional artist to 
make his income and when he is induced 
under false promises to give his services 
upon such occasions those who make these 
promises are guilty of hindering him 
from making a respectable living. 

I know of a case where a pianist, giv- 
ing her services free at an affair of this 
nature, fainted and acknowledged after- 
ward that it was for want of food, which 
she could have purchased if this club had 
fulfilled a Christian duty of paying for 
services rendered. 

A certain type of women make them- 
selves prominent in the social news col- 
umns by advocating charitable homes for 
fallen women where in reality by failing 
to pay the artist they are making candi- 
dates for such homes. 

Such cases of enforced deprivations 
are prominent among men as well as 
women in the musical profession, even 
so much as to lead to despair and sui- 
cide. I have known many such cases 


personally. 

Many artists have expressed a desire 
to counteract such a pernicious practice, 
but being apprehensive lest Mr. or Mrs. 
Full Tumbler or the Grab-Alls might use 
their social influence against them they 


have mutely submitted to this polite (7?) 
beggary. 

I am one of many who are impressed 
with the objectionable nature of this 
practice. There ought to be a way of 
putting a stop to it. 

Many musicians have expressed a wish 
that someone would bring this matter 
to the attention of the public. With this 
object in view I have touched upon some 
of the features—by no means the most 
glaring—in this method of obtaining 
gratuitous entertainments from profes- 
sional artists under false pretense. 

MARGUERITE DE FOREST-ANDERSON. 

Musicians’ Club of New York, 

July 12, 1915. 


“Open Forum” Readers Comprise Clear- 
ing House Association 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Louis Arthur Russell’s reference to 
MusicaAL AMERICA’s “Open Forum” as 
the “Clearing House” for the opinions of 
the musical profession seems to me an 
excellent and happy designation. 

The great clearing houses of the finan- 
cial world are of enormous importance 
to their members in the rapid trans- 
action of business, which if allowed to 
pass through private hands would cause 
not only great delay but great multipli- 
eation of clerical employment. In re- 
turn for this invaluable service in the 
interests of their members the clearing 
houses rigidly require that every piece 
of commercial financial paper submitted 
by a member for use in meeting his ob- 
ligations, or the obligations of other 
members must be of a very special char- 
acter. It must be absolutely protected 
by cash or negotiable securities which 
represent its full value. 

It seems to me that the “Clearing 
House” of MUSICAL AMERICA—the “Open 
Forum’”—should be conducted upon just 
these lines. Every reader should as now 
enjoy the liberty of expressing his ideas, 
but when these ideas are submitted to 
the readers or members of this Musical 
America Clearing House Association, 
the writer must present definite and con- 
vineing reasons to give full value to his 
assertions. 

In his letter of June 12 Mr. Russell 
states that vocal resonance can be de- 
veloped, and yet makes no attempt to 
prove his contention and explain how 
this is done. Such terms as “false re- 
sonance,” “artistic reinforcement,” “cor- 
rect processes,” “pure tone” are encoun- 
tered. 

Resonance is reinforcement of tone, 
and in the-—voice mechanism this rein- 
forcement depends upon the vibration of 
the air in the cavities of the pharynx, 
mouth and nose. What would be the 
difference between a false and a true 
vibration, or an artistic and an inartis- 
tic vibration of this air? To what “cor- 
rect processes” does Mr. Russell refer? 
A pure tone is one having but a single 
series of air-waves. Voice tones being 
string tones are always complex and can 
never be pure. 

Mr. Russell states “resonance in sing- 
ing is more than volume.” The cart is 
before the horse. Volume of voice de- 


pends upon the vibration of the vocal 
cords and resonance. 

In vocal resonance we have two things 
to consider—the resonance cavities them- 
selves, and the air in these cavities. To 
develop means to unfold, to increase, to 
enlarge. All anatomists agree that after 
maturity is reached the size and shape 
of the rigid walls of the pharynx, mouth 
and nose remain the same throughout 
the remainder of life. In the case of the 
child these cavities enlarge to the same 
extent whether the voice is developed 
through the growing period or not. 
Muscular contractions to produce tem- 
porary changes in the size and shape of 
the mouth cavity cannot in any way be 
considered as a development of reso- 
nance. These changes simply provide 
different reinforcements to produce the 
various tone qualities needed for inter- 
pretation. If the cavities cannot be de- 
veloped then the air in these cavities 
cannot be increased, and development of 
resonance is seen to be impossible. 

By allowing in the columns of the 
“Open Forum” discussions of vocal prob- 
lems, MUSICAL AMERICA is hastening the 
day of standardization of voice produc- 
tion and the consequent independence of 
our voice teachers who base their work 
on real voice standards. 

Yours very truly, 
A. M. PARKER. 

Washington, D. C., July 20, 1915. 


Parliamentary Procedure’ at 
Teachers’ Convention 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


The silhouette of your inimitable “Me- 
phisto” on the convention of the New 
York Music Teachers’ Association inter- 
ested me very much, but his musings 
missed some of the amusing occurrences 
of the meetings which I noted with mixed 
emotions. I wonder if he noticed the 
business methods of the musicians. 

Dropping in at a business discussion 
I gathered that the president had pre- 
pared some changes in the constitution 
which did not meet with complete ap- 
proval. One of the members, a man of 
prominence in the music world, objected 
to the changes and later offered a motion 
that the constitution be suspended for a 
year. This anarchistic motion, being ob- 
jected to as annihilative, the “parliamen- 
tarian” threatened the meeting with a 
protest against the whole business on the 
score of illegality as the notices had not 
been duly posted according to the con- 
stitution. He did not explain this sud. 
den love and reverence for the constitu- 
tion nor why he had omitted to express 
this reverence when his own purposes 
were in view. Strangely enough the mo- 
tion to closet the constitution for a year 
was lost and the association is still held 
together by a code of laws. 

Another peculiar habit noticed by the 
writer was the assenting mood almost 
universally in evidence at the meetings. 
All questions being put to the members 
were voted “aye,” regardless of adverse 
discussion. This was particularly a fact 
in the vocal conference, where a set of 
propositions as to voice teaching was in 
discussion. Some of these items took 
many minutes for discussion, which was 
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nearly always against the article, but 
the musician presiding, after having lis- 
tened to the objections, would blandly 
say: “Those in favor of this section 
please say aye,” and always a goodly 
number said “aye” and the rest of the 
members and visitors said nothing. It 
seemed easier to vote “aye” than to think, 
and the efforts of the objectors were in 
vain. All motions went the same way; 
the easier way was the better way. 

Indifference and inexperience marked 
all the business proceedings, and the few 
who knew how were simply smothered 
under improper consideration by the 
chairman and the ever sleeping majority 
who awoke only to vote “aye.” 

I see in a recent issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA that a correspondent looked 
upon this sort of thing as a “unanimous 
vote.” We do better than this in most of 
our women’s clubs. 

Yours anxiously, 
A. 


New York, July 19, 1915. 


L. M. 


More Comparison of Great Baritones 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As an Italian and constant reader of 
your great magazine, may I add a few 
words to the discussion about “who is 
the greatest baritone?” 

A recent writer to your fine paper 
says that he cannot compare Signor 
Ruffo with Signor Scotti. He is a wise 
man. Scotti, although Italian, belongs 
to the French type of artistic baritones, 
like Maurel and Renaud. Ruffo is an 
Italian type, as is also Signor Amato, 
and as baritones they are of the type 
of Tamagno, the tenor. Now to an 
Italian, a. perfect baritone must be a 
beautiful ‘singer. His tones must be 
beautiful; his phrasing musicianly; his 
voice even from bottom to top. Like a 
beautiful statue, the lower part must be 
as perfect as the upper. 

Shall I, as an Italian, say who are the 
great baritones? I mean those who were 
or are beautiful singers, with beautiful 
voices. There were but five Rei del bel 
canto among all the baritones. First, in 
the days of early opera, Giorgio Ronconi; 


then Badiali; then Del Puente; then 
Tagliapetra; then Campanari. These 


are all. These had a sweetness, a deli- 
cacy of song, a control of the liquid 
beauties of voice that no others had. 

I do not wish to offend either Signor 
Amato, or Signor Scotti or Signor Ruffo. 
They have their place and do their work 
well. They are like splendid fiery opals, 
but not gems of the first water, not dia- 
monds of an unexcelled value. 

The present day popularity of a singer 
does not have anything to do with his 
greatness. What he can actually do 
makes him great. A kind criticism of 
Ruffo and also Amato. These singers 
have featured their top notes so much 
that their lower voices are not so effect- 
ive. They are like the statue whose up- 
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per part is fine, but whose lower extrem- 
ities have been neglected by the sculptor. 
In my list of great baritones I men- 
tioned some I only know from tradition. 
They were Ronconi and Badiali, but Ital- 
ian tradition is trustworthy. Ah! that 
wonderful “Barbiere di Siviglia” of Del 
Puente! Only Campanari ever equaled it. 
Let your great editor speak a kind 
word that the noble art of bel canto may 
not leave America. The new dramatic 
composers are good; so are the new dra- 
matic singers, but the most beautiful 
thing in the world is bel canto. Let it 
not perish! With esteem, 
ANGELO MARTINI, 
Of Bergamo, Italy. 
Elizabeth, N. J., July 23, 1915. 


Absurdity of War on German Opera 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It can scarcely be true that broad- 
minded, tolerant, esthetic, educated New 
Yorkers are “behind a movement” to 
abolish German opera from the Metro- 
politan stage. If this be so then one 
can only hope that these misguided per- 
sons are so far behind it that they can 
never catch up. I am not pro-German, 
au contraire, but I am able to realize 





what a debt we owe to the Vaterland 
for the cultivation of good national 
musical tastes, for developments of the 
best in musical art. One can only hope 
that our present show of interest in 
American music will grow into a pas- 
sion for spreading the propaganda of 
“looking forward” throughout the length 
and breadth of these United States. 


If we should begin to “cut out” every- 
thing of German origin which affects 
our daily lives we should be obliged to 
go to foolish and untold lengths in our 
efforts to be consistent. Let us_ be 
patriotic, let us show our Americanism, 
our love of freedom, our democratic 
spirit, our fine sense of justice and broad 
sympathy with humanity, but do not let 
us be silly even if the summer heat is 
at its height. 


As for Wagner, he does not, in the 
last analysis, belong to Germany at all. 
He is a world citizen of the amplest 
type. His birthplace was accidental, and 
his life was a vicarious sacrifice to the 
goddess of music. Let us not forget that 
art, all great art, is a gift of the king- 
dom of Heaven, let down upon a troubled 
and none too happy sphere to glorify 
and unify and sanctify the kingdom of 
man. Yours very truly, 

IRVING WILSON VOORHEES, M. D. 

New York, July 19, 1915. 
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Rehearsals in cast with other artists, members of afhliated opera companies. 


Participation in dress rehearsals and performances in our own theatre under 


Assistance in securing engagements (when condition of repertory warrants), 


¢ 
¢ 
@ Preparation in operatic routine with traditions of the various roles. 
c 
« 
through booking department of Milan Opera Company. 


Co-operation with teachers, not competition. 


Address RICHARD DURRETT, President and Business Manager, 


MILAN OPERA COMPANY 


VERDI THEATRE, 31-35 East Fourth Street, New York 
Telephone Spring 710 
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AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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Address: 
25> Broadway, 


SCHOLKOW—Tenor 


Duets and Solo 
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Baritone 





New York City 





MARY CARSON 


SOPRANO 


Address, Hotel G 


Telephone Circle 909 








Grenoble, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New York City | 





MAY MUKLE 





Enter: Another of the Color-Schemers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

With reference to the color table so 
cleverly presented by Cyril Scott and in- 
geniously elucidated by Deems Taylor in 
your issue of July 10, I wish to say that 
it must be evident to anyone (unless he 
be color-blind) that each of these gentle- 
men is only half right. The true color 
table is obtained only by combining those 
presented by these two worthy musi- 
cians. If this be done it will be seen that 
the E-yellow of Mr. Scott’s scheme will 
combine with the E-blue of Mr. Taylor’s 
and the result will be an E-green. 

Now water is yellow, as Mr. Taylor 
truthfully points out, from mud or other 
foreign substance mixed with it or float- 
ing upon it. But is water naturally blue? 
Nay, only by reflection from the cerulean 
heights above it. The natural color of 
any deep, thoughtful, self-respecting 
body of water, and we include the River 
Rhine, is green. Mr. Taylor may be for- 
given his error since he has had to gaze 
for so long upon nothing more eminent 
than the Harlem River, whose color can- 
not be described and whose other at- 
tributes would better not be. 

Furthermore, despite the correctness 
of my argument, I really think that Mr. 


Wagner is also somewhat at fault. The 
two tables agree upon one color tone 


only and that is F-green. To secure a 
pure and open tone-color, Wagner should 
therefore have composed the Introduction 
to “Das Rheingold” in the key of F. 

It is sad that the unfortunate Richard 
never knew Mr. Scott, Mr. Taylor or 

Yours very sincerely, 

STANLEY R. AVERY. 

Minn., July 17, 1915. 


Minneapolis, 


An Explanation from Edmund Goulding 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

With reference to a photograph and 
several flattering remarks regarding me, 
which appeared in your last week’s issue, 
I should like to say that any matter 
given you was sent entirely without my 
knowledge, and I am afraid a good deal 
of it was inaccurate. The stars in the 
play, “My Lady’s Dress,” in which 1 
appeared in London, were Miss Gladys 
Cooper and Mr. Dennis Eadie, the actor- 
manager. I was cast for quite a small 
but important part. 

It is perfectly true that I have taken 
lessons from Mr. Saenger and have de 
rived great benefit therefrom. But any 
success I may make in this country will 
be entirely due to the untiring work of 
my master in England, Mr. Henry Stan- 
ley, and it was to please him that I went! 
to the best master here during my short 
stay—in order to take him back a fresh} 
voice. 

If I ever perform here I hope to be; 
judged solely upon my work here and} 
not upon what I may or may not have} 
done elsewhere. 

Yours very sincerely, 
EDMUND 
July 21, 1915. 


[The article to which Mr. Goulding 
refers was based upon information ob- 
tained by MuSsICAL AMERICA from Miss 
L. Lilly, the secretary of Oscar Saenger. 
Miss Lilly gave this information in good 
faith and maintains that it represented 


New York, 


accurately her recollection of a conver- 
sation she had had with Mr. Goulding. 
—Ed. MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 


America’s Debt to Wagner 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the July 3 issue of your valued 
magazine I perceive with amazement a 
proposal, emanating from a feeling of 


intolerance toward Germany in her pres- 
ent gigantic struggle, to banish the 
works of German composers from the 
répertoire of the Metropolitan Opera 


WELDON HUNT 


BARITONE 


Teacher of CAROLINA WHITE, Prima Donna 
Soprano of Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 


Studio, Steinert Bullding BOSTON, MASS. 








EARL 


CARTWRIGHT 
BARITONE Concert, Recital, Oratorio 


112 West 47th Street, New York 








GOULDING. } 





Company. Such a procedure, not alone 
narrow-minded but also unwise, would 
meet with the most outspoken opposition 
of all lovers of the musical art. 

Before deciding to exclude one of the 
most vital factors of the musical life 
of our country, the directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House ought to take into 
careful consideration the important part 
its organization had in elevating the 
standard of music by including German 
opera, especially Wagner, in its réper- 
toire; by so doing a most potent element 
in the development of the musical taste 
of the American public was added. 

Not least of the countries who pay 
Wagner homage is America. The life- 
work of a Carl Bergmann, Leopold 
Damrosch, Theodore Thomas and Anton 
Seidl is identified with the introduction 
of Wagner, thereby awakening the 
spirit of the Master of Bayreuth from 
ocean to ocean. 

The Metropolitan directors owe it to 
themselves, their mission and _ theit 
honorable history to preserve the intel- 
lectual possessions bestowed upon the 
world by the genius of all nations and 
generations. Very truly yours, 

Dr. Louis F. FRANK, 

President, Wisconsin Conservatory 

of Music. 

Milwaukee, July 24, 1915. 


THIRTY WEEKS BOOKED 
FOR SAN CARLO COMPANY 


Impresario Gallo Promises Elaborate 
Productions in Forthcoming Tour 
—New Scenery and Ballet 


With the engagement for the coming 
season of a number of leading opera 
singers, an entirely new scenic investi 
ture and the acquisition of a —— bal- 
let corps, Fortune Gallo of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company promises opera 
lovers of the large cities some admirable 
productions when he opens his tour in 
September. Both in point of numbers 
and artistically the San Carlo organiza- 
tion will be more complete than ever be- 
fore and the forthcoming tour will be the 
company’s longest. Some thirty solid 
weeks are already booked, including such 
musical communities. as Boston, Provi- 
dence, Montreal, Toronto, Washington, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Albany, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, Buffalo, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Detroit, Cincinnati Louisville, Nash- 
ville. Memphis, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Lincoln, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Des Moines, Duluth and others. 

Fifteen different operas will be sung 
by three distinct casts of leading artists, 
each of the principals appearing but 





three times a week. Signor Gallo has 
engaged as principal director Chev. Ful- 
genzio Guerrieri, and A. Francisco 
Agini, formerly of the Boston Opera 


Company, will act as technical director. 
Mme. Margharita Pezzatini, a former 
dancer at the Metropolitan, has been en 
gaged to head the ballet section. Care- 
ful attention has been bestowed upon the 
selection of orchestra and chorus mem- 
bers. 

Associated with Impresario Gallo again 
this season is Charles R. Baker as ad- 
vance manager and publicity represen- 
tative. 


SHANNA CUMMING 


ORATORIO SOPRANO 


—Instruction— 


377 Parkside Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn 
"Phone 727 Flatbush 





MARY 5S. 


WARFEL 


America’s Harp Virtuoso 


Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


HUGH ALLAN 


Distinguished American Baritone 





Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway. New York City 


LOUIS 


SIEGEL 


Violinist 


EN TOUR WITH MARY GARDEN 
(October, November, December) 


Management, R. E.. JOH*STON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 





CELLIST 


ADDRESS FOR SUMMER: SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














HE House of Carl Fischer,* which 
has been particularly fortunate this 
year in its new publications, comes for- 
ward with an array of worthy composi- 
tions by Richard Czerwonky, concert 
master of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Czerwonky has unques- 
tioned talent and his compositions, while 
not alarming in point of originality, 
deserve respectful consideration for the 
very musicianly way in which they are 
executed. 

Among those advanced are a charm- 
ing Gavotte, a more than pleasant 
“Ciadle Song” a fascinating “Minuet in 
Ancient Style,” and a bright and strongly 
thyihmic Waltz. The waltz is reminis- 
cent in a way of Fritz Kreisler’s “Liebes- 
freud” and was doubtless inspired by it, 
as its scheme is very similar. There is 
also a rather elaborate “Romance,” con- 
taining lots of melody and fine oppor- 
tunities for the violinist. 

Two ’cello compositions by Lino Mat- 
tioli, Elegie, Op. 17, and “Bagpipe Sere- 
nade,” Op. 18, are of more than passing 
interest. Mr. Mattioli is an Italian mu- 
sician who came to this country many 
years ago, settling in Cincinnati. For 
more than thirty years he has been head 
of the vocal department of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music, where his work 
has attracted much favorable attention. 
In his earlier days he was a noted ’cellist 
and it goes without saying a finely 
equipped musician. These two pieces are 
natural, straightforward works, com- 

*“GAVOTTE,” “CRADLE SONG,” “MINUET IN 
ANCIENT STYLE,” ‘“‘WALTZ,” “ROMANCE.” Five 
Compositions for the Violin with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By Richard Czerwonky. 
Prices, 75, 50 cents, $1, 75 cents and $1 
each respectively. ‘‘ELEGIF,’”’ ““KBAGPIPE SERE- 
NADE.”’ Two Compositions for the Violon- 
cello with Piano Accompaniment. By Lino 
Mattioli, op. 17 and 18. Price, 75 cents each. 
“ROMANZA.” For the Violin with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By William Warvelle Nelson. 
Price, 75 cents. Published by Carl Fischer, 
New York. 
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posed without any affectation or pose and 
thoroughly sincere in their utterance. 
There is a rather Tschaikowskyan note 
in the Elegie which is melodically rich. 
The Bagpipe Serenade is full of clever 
effects and should become a répertoire 
piece for concert ’cellists. 

Of less distinction is a Romanza for 
the violin with piano accompaniment by 
William Warvelle Nelson. Its acknowl- 
edgedly pompous style makes it rather 
disappointing. 

xk * x 

NDER the title “Life, Death and 
Resurrection,” published under one 
cover, appear three songs by Anna W. 
Poole,j published by Denton-Cottier & 
Daniels, Buffalo. The songs are, “Un 
Peu d’Amour,” “Two Mysteries” and 
“Resurgam,” and are frankly melodious 
and should be effective when well sung. 
They are for a high voice and are dedi- 

cated to John Barnes Wells. 

The piano piece, “The Water Wheel,” 
by the same composer, proves to be an 
agreeable, melodious bit, very idiomatic 
of the instrument for which it is written 
and not too difficult to play. 

* oO x 
H. PRUTTING’S setting of Joseph 

e Rodman Drake’s poem, “The 
American Flag,” in the form of a ballad 
for baritone solo, male chorus and piano, 
is issued by Carl Fischer, New York.t 
It will be remembered that, with this 
work, Mr. Prutting won the prize offered 
in 1914 by the Sinfonia Musical Fra- 
ternity. It is easy to understand why 
it was given the award since it is in 
many ways one of the most admirable 
short choral pieces for male voices which 
have come to notice for some time. 

Mr. Prutting has found musical ex- 
pression of a very worthy order in set- 
ting this poem, dear to the heart of 
every American, and he has carried out 
the plan with dignity and with an eye 
to fine big climaxes. The opening 
chorus, with its very Brahmsian accom- 
paniment, is worthy of high praise; in 
the baritone solo, Mr. Prutting has also 
been successful. The careful examiner 
of the work will find a splendid achieve- 
ment in the Andante expressivo later in 
the work, where the melody of the bari- 
tone solo is given to all the first basses 
on the words “Flag of the Seas!” 

As a whole this ballad is one of the 
best things done by an American com- 
poser in this form in recent years, and 
should be found on the programs of all 


+“T,IFE, DEATH AND RESURRECTION.” Three 
Songs for a High Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Anna W. Poole. Price, 75 
cents. “THE WATER WHEEL.”’ For the 
Piano. By Anna W. Poole. Price, 60 cents. 
Published by Denton-Cottier & Daniels, Buf- 
falo, N. Y 
t“THE AMERICAN FLAG.” Ballad for Cho- 
rus of Male Voices, Baritone Solo with Piano 
Accompaniment. By R. H. Prutting, Op. 8. 
Published by Carl Fischer, New York. 
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ELEANOR 


McLELLAN 


MAKER OF SINGERS 


Announces a special Teachers’ Course dur- 
ing June and July. Price upon application. 


83 West 67th St., New York 


Tel. Columbus 6965. 


Emory B. RANDOLPH 


Tenor Soloist and Teacher 
of Successful Artists 
will continue teaching during Summer 
— Hear Edison Records «— 
200 West 99th Street 
Phone Riverside 4747 

















LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for Concert, 
Oratorio and Recitals during the entire 
season, 

Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 





male choral societies which wish to fur- 
ther the cause of worthy American 
music. 
k * * 
fe Oliver Ditson Company advances 
“One Hundred Rhythmic Studies 
for the Piano” in its “Ditson Edition.’’§ 
Mr. Tapper’s ability in this kind of 
work is widely known, and he has here 
done much that is worthy of praise. The 
book should have a place in piano teach- 
ing, as it deals with a phase that has 
only too often been totally neglected. 
* * x 
si WO excellent arrangements for chorus 
of three-part women’s voices, by Louis 
Victor Saar, the Cincinnati 
are Weckerlin’s “Maiden Remember” 
and “Menuet d’Exaudet.”|| It is almost 
needless to enter into any lengthy dis- 
cussion as to the way in which these ar- 
rangements are made. Mr. Saar is a 
sterling musician and his gifts as an 
arranger, especially in the field of 
women’s voices, almost rival his creative 
powers. The songs are very charming 
in this new setting and should find favor 
with conductors of women’s choral so- 
cieties. 


composer, 


* * x 
‘Papin L. BECKER, the New York 
piano instructor, has recently pub- 
lished through the house of Theodore 
Presser, in Philadelphia, a work called 
“Exercises for Developing Accuracy in 
Piano Playing.’ 

The purpose which Mr. Becker has in 
mind is to give students something which 
will enable them to approach technically 
difficult works more easily, the aim, for- 
sooth, of all piano technique studies. The 

§“ONE HUNDRED RHYTHMIC StTupIEs.” For 
the Piano. By Thomas Tapper. Published 
by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 
“Ditson Edition, No. 216.’ Price, 75 cents. 


|‘‘MAIDEN, REMEMBER,” “MENUET D’EXAU- 
DET.”’ 3y J. B. Weckerlin. Arranged for 
Three-Part Chorus of Women’s Voices with 
Piano Accompaniment, by Louis Victor Saar. 
Published by Carl Fischer, New York. Price, 
15 cents each. 


‘EXERCISES FOR DEVELOPING ACCURACY IN 
PIANO PLAYING.”’ By Gustav L. Becker. 
Published by the Theodore Presser Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price, 80 cents. 


work is carried out in a manner charac- 
teristic of the careful and serious way 
for which Mr. Becker has become known. 

For those who still believe at this late 
date that the fingers in playing the piano 
can be, or rather are trained by doing 
exercises at the instrument, the book will 
be of great interest. It would seem, 
however, that we are approaching a 
stage in the development of piano-play- 
ing and teaching where the idea that 
this is the way to arrive at technical 
perfection is about to pass. The piano 
teacher of the day, who has thought more 
freely on the subject, believes rightly in 
the perfecting of the mental, not of the 
physical, since all finger action is con- 
trolled by the brain. 

There is an essay by Mr. Becker at 
the front of the book called “The Devel- 
opment of Accuracy in Pianoforte Play- 
ing.” W. K. 


JULIA ALLEN IN VERMONT 





Soprano Charms Hearers in Concert at 
St. Johnsbury 


St. JOHNSBURY, VT., July 22.—Julia 
Allen, the popular soprano, gave a1 
attractive operatic concert at the 
Colonial on July 20, assisted by Maude 
Brown, pianist, Raymond R. Laughlin, 
‘cellist, and George C. Felch, flautist. 
Part first included the “Mad Scene” from 
“Lucia” and the scene and aria, “Ah, 
fors é lui” from “Traviata.” Miss Allen 
further charmed with Proch’s Air and 
Variations and sets of songs, including 
Thayer’s “My Laddie,” the Spross “Will 
o’ the Wisp,” de Koven’s Norman Cradle 
Song, and “A Perfect Day” by Carrie 
Jacobs Bond. The concert was most suc- 
cessful and Miss Allen made such a 
fine impression that she is scheduled to 
return for another appearance in the 
winter. 

This soprano has sung in three of the 
leading churches here, has appeared in 
two club musicales and at several private 
receptions. Miss Allen and her sister, 
who have been visiting friends here, have 
motored all through the White Moun- 
tains and the Green Mountains on trips 
of 150 miles in a day. 





A ruling was made on July 19 by the 
Board of United States General Apprais- 
ers, according to which importers of pho- 
nograph records will in the future be 
obliged to pay duty on the so-called “ar- 
tistic costs” or payments to artists for 
making the records in foreign countries. 
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A fascinating characteristic solo imbued with 
the rare charm of a great composer's genius and 
a greater violinist’s skill. 

The most effective and brilliant of all of 
Kreisler’s recent concert transcriptions. 
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* Five,” the Lucky Number of 
Joseph Holbrooke, Composer 








HICAGO, July 20.—How Joseph Hol- 
brooke acquired the reputation of be- 
ing a grumbler is somewhat puzzling to 
me, for when I spent an hour with him 
the other day I found that whenever he 
did grumble tere was a mischievous 
twinkle in his eye which betrayed the 
fact that the grumble was only a sham. 
This celebrated English composer is 
enthusiastic over the natural beauties 
and charm of America, which he is now 


visiting for the first time, and he could 
not talk enough about the attractions of 
Chicago. He lives at the east end of the 
Midway at the’ Del Prado Hotel, which 
overlooks Lake Michigan, and the walk 
from his hotel through the Midway to the 
Midway Gardens along the southern part 
of the University of Chicago is one of the 
particularly beautiful parts of the city. 

Mr. Holbrooke has come to this city to 
confer with Mme. Pavlowa concerning 
the production of his latest work, “The 
Enchanted Garden,” which has already 
been described in MUSICAL AMERICA. It 
is the fifth of the large dramatic works 
that he has written and he expects much 
from its representation. 

Mr. Holbrooke is a great admirer of 
the works of Edgar Allan Poe, and has 
set nearly all of them to music. He be- 
lieves much in the numeral “five” and, 


in substantiation of this, said that he 
was born on July 5 and that his fifth 
symphonic work, “The Raven,” was per- 
formed on March 5 at the Crystal Palace 
in London under direction of Augustus 
Manns, who gave him his first “lift” and 
whom he considers one of the great con- 
ductors. 

“While I was having my Poem for 
Orchestra and Chorus, ‘The Bells,’ per- 
formed in London under Hans Richter,” 
said Mr. Holbrooke, “the eminent conduc- 
tor noticed that there was a part written 
for a concertina. ‘Concertina! Concer- 
tina!’ said Richter, ‘what is that?’ I 
explained to him that it was a peculiar 
instrument like a bellows, played by hand 
(and Mr. Holbrooke made motions how a 
concertina is played). ‘We cannot have 
that,’ said Richter. ‘There is no instru- 
ment like that here.’ I found one, how- 
ever, and Conductor Richter placed it 
away back where it could not possibly be 
heard. But at the concert I saw to it 
that the concertina player sat directly in 
front of the conductor.” 

Mr. Holbrooke was naturally pleased 
to learn that the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Mr. Stock, had performed 
some of his works. He will conduct the 
opening performance of “The Enchanted 
Garden” when it is produced at the Au- 
ditorium on Oct. 5, this date again coin- 
ciding with his astral number “5.” 

M. R. 





Musicale by Artist-Pupils of Klibansky 


In honor of Lillian Green, principal 
of the Richmond Hill High School and 
Arthur L. Tebbs, the prominent vocal 
teacher and conductor of the Civic Or- 
chestra and Chorus of Dayton, Ohio, 
Sergei Klibansky presented a number of 
his artist-pupils in recital in his studio, 
212 West Fifty-ninth Street, on July 16. 
Marie L. Wagner sang an aria from 
“Tannhauser” and “Verborgene Wun- 
den,” La Forge, with fine quality and 
volume of voice and artistic conception. 
Francis Humphrey sang “Mondlicht,” 
Haile; “The Plaint,”’ Brown, and 
“Zueignung,”’ Strauss. He is the pos- 
sessor of musical feeling and of a bari- 
tone voice of unusual timbre. Lalla B. 
Cannon sang “The Bird of the Wilder- 
ness,” Horsmann; “Es blinkt der Thau,” 
Rubinstein, and “Traum durch die dam- 
merung,” Strauss, displaying splendid 
progress in quality of voice and power of 
interpretation. Jean Vincent Cooper, 
contralto, gave new proof of her wonder- 
ful voice and personality. She sang the 
“Delilah” aria and “Dawn in_ the 
Desert,” Ross. Alice Bradley Heydon, 
one of Mr. Klibansky’s more _ recent 
pupils, surprised those present by the 
sweetness and silvery quality of her 
voice. She sang “O Sleep Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me,” Handel; “Rosebud,” La 
Forge; “Within the Garden,” Scott, and 
“Wake Up,” Phillipps. 





6000 Hear Arabian Baritone in Brooklyn 
Park Concert 


Fully 6000 persons were present in 
Sunset Park, Brooklyn, to hear a concert 
by Alfred Ilma, Arabian baritone, ac- 
companied by Walter Kiesewette, which 
was given on a special music stand 
erected for the occasion. The concert 
was the first under the auspices of the 
park music committee of the Music 
League of America. Similar programs 
will be offered in other parks to compen- 
sate for the smaller number of concerts 
given by the city on account of lack of 
funds. The Arabian baritone was clad 
in his native costume and made a decisive 
success. He was forced to add an encore 
to each of his seven announced numbers. 





Mrs. Shelton in Concert at Newport 


Mrs. Mary Patterson Shelton, the New 
York accompanist, was one of _ the 
soloists at a musical and dramatic re- 
cital given recently in the Masonic Hall 
at Newport, Among the other soloists 
participating were Irene Langford, Mar- 
guerite Rooney, Mrs. Damon Lyon, read- 
er; Belle Moncure Perkins, dancer, and 
the California poet, Charles Keeler, who 
was heard in recitations from his own 
poems. Mrs. Shelton was also heard in 
recital at Narragansett Pier. The accom- 
panist is considering an offer to go on 
tour with Irene Langford, the soprano, 
during the season of 1915-16. 





Close of Maigille Summer Session 


The summer session at the Helene 
Maigille American School of Bel Canto, 
New York, came to a successful close 


on Saturday, July 24. With it Mme. 
Maigille added another worthy term of 
vocal teaching to her career. She has 
not, however, discontinued teaching for 
the remainder of the vacation months, 
but is active at the school. In addition 
to her work there she is devoting 
Wednesday each week to teaching at 
Babylon, L. I., and will continue to do 
so until September. 





Sixty Students for Warford School in 
Morristown, N. J. 


Over sixty students are registered at 
the Warford School of Music, Morris- 
town, N. J. Seven student recitals have 
been given during the past season; five 
recitals have been given by members of 
the faculty; five invitation concerts by 
well known artists from New York, and 
eight concerts by thirteen of the world’s 
greatest musicians. The faculty for next 
season reads as follows: 


Voice—Claude Warford, W. Ralph Cox and 


Mme. Minna Kaufmann. Piano—C. Warford 
(limited number of students), Mme. Pardon, 
F. E. Day, G. Edwards and Gordon 
Hampson. Violin—Jacques Kasner. Organ 
—Grace M. Edwards. Guitar, Mandolin and 
Banjo—Margaret Young. Theory—F. E. 


Day. 





Sparkes, Chalmers and Fradkin in Con- 
cert at Spring Lake, N. J. 


SPRING LAKE, N. J., July 28.—Music 
lovers in this vicinity heard a noteworthy 
concert under the direction of Mrs. An- 
son Dudley Bramhall, at which the 
artists were Leonora Sparkes, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera; Thomas Chal- 
mers, the popular baritone, and Fred- 
erick Fradkin, violinist. The program 
was skilfully varied, lengthened perforce 
with encores and admirably interpreted 
in every detail. Mr. Chalmers sang in 
Italian and English; Miss Sparkes gave 
her “Bohéme” Waltz Song and shorter 
numbers by Marion Bauer, Hugo Wolf, 
Catalini, Ronald, Quilter and Cowen, and 
Mr. Fradkin was heard in _ favorite 
Kreisler numbers and “Walther’s Preis- 
lied.” Laudatory comments should be 
accorded the accompaniments of Francis 
Moore and J. Eisenberg. 





Scranton Singer Weds After Romance 
Resulting from Choir Tour 


SCRANTON, PA., July 26.—Two years 
ago Catherine Schreiber, of this city, 
accompanied the Scranton United Choral 
Society to Pittsburgh, and sang with the 
prize-winning chorus at the International 
Eisteddfod in that city. After the con- 
test, in which she assisted in the win- 
ning of $5,000, she went to Mansfield, 
Ohio, where she was introduced to Philip 
Sheridan Carroll, ex-sheriff of Richfield 
County, and as a result the couple were 
married recently in this city. The bride 
is one of the most popular members of 
the Scranton Ladies’ Musical Club. 

WwW. ® H. 





Leon Bakst May Visit America 


Leon Bakst may come to America dur- 
ing the engagement of the Serge de 
Diaghilew Imperial Ballet Russe at the 
Metropolitan Opera House next season. 


This was the announcement made by the 
Metropolitan company last week. It is 
said that the ballet, which has created a 
sensation in the leading cities of Europe, 
owes as much to the genius of this artist 
who has devoted his talents to the paint- 
ing of the stage decorations and the de- 
signing of the costumes, as it does to the 
artists like Nijinski, Karsavina, Fokine 
and ee who go to make up its per- 
sonnel. 





TOUR FOR GIFTED HARPIST 





Mary S. Warfel Has Appeared in Many 
Important Concerts 




















Mary S. Warfel, the Harpist, Before the 
Pennsylvania Monument at 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Among the relatively few artists in 
America who have taken up the study of 
the harp with a view to making it a solo 
instrument is Mary S. Warfel, who is 
making arrangements for a concert tour 
of this country next season. She began 
the study of the harp as a child and also 
took up serious study of the piano, har- 
mony and composition. Several years 
ago she made a successful début as a 
pianist. 

Miss Warfel comes of a musical fam- 
ily, her grandfather having been a noted 
Viennese baritone, while both her mother 
and father were artists in the concert 
world. She studied the harp under Dor- 
othy Johnstone-Baseler of Philadelphia 
and also under the late Heinrich 
Schuecker, who was for years a member 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He 
showed his appreciation of Miss Warfel’s 
talent by dedicating a composition to her. 
More fecently she has studied with Carlos 
Salzedo and Ada Sassoli. 

She has appeared frequently as solo- 
ist with the Philharmonic Chorus of Bal- 
timore under Joseph Pache, in joint re- 
cital with Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor 
of the Bach festivals, and with Richard 
Seidel of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra. 





Denies She’ll Marry William Rapp, Jr. 


CHICAGO, July 26.—Katherine  E. 
Deane has made a statement denying a 
rumor that she will marry William Rapp, 
Jr., who was divorced by Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink about a year ago. The year 
during which Mr. Rapp was forbidden 
to re-marry expired June 9. “I do not 
intend to marry Mr. Rapp, and reports 
to the contrary are untrue,” said Mrs. 
Deane at her mother’s home. M. R. 





Adele Krueger Spending Vacation in 
Virginia 

Adele Krueger, the soprano, is spend- 
ing a few weeks at her home in the 
mountains of Virginia. She has been 
booked for engagements throughout the 
East and Middle West for the early 
part of the season by her manager, An- 
nie Friedberg, and will make another 
joint recital appearance with Mme. Nana 
Genovese early in October. 





CHICAGOAN’S NEW 
OPERA PERFORMED 


Buchhalter’s ‘‘Lovers’ Knot?’ 
Given Private Hearing by 
Charles G. Dawes 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, July 21, 1915. 





EXT to me last evening in the spa- 

cious library of the home of Mr. 

and Mrs. Charles G. Dawes in Evanston 

sat a well-known European traveler, who 

had visited many baronial manors and 
French chateaux. 

He turned to me and said: “This is 
a genuine princely castle and its owner 
is a legitimate successor of Prince Carl 
Lichnowsky, the friend of Beethoven, 
for, like him, Mr. Dawes has shown him- 
self to be the true patron of music in his 
generosity and his hospitality.” 

About one hundred friends of Mr. 
Dawes, music-lovers and _ professional 
musicians, had gathered to listen to the 
first performance of a new opera, “The 
Lovers’ Knot,” in two scenes, by the Chi- 
cago composer, Simon Buchhalter. Mr. 
Dawes made it possible for this Chicago 
composer to obtain for his work ade- 
quate representation. He supplied an 
orchestra of some forty pieces and a 
number of soloists and threw open his 
home for the performance. 

The opera is written to a text by Cora 
Bennett-Stephenson, and is concerned 
with a simple and pleasant story of two 
pairs of lovers, a few innocent compli- 
cations making of the plot a veritable 
lovers’ knot. The story is about as fol- 
lows: After an absence of some time, 
Walter returns to his home in Virginia 
and meets his former sweetheart, Bea- 
trice. Sylvia, a friend visiting her, is 
loved and in turn loves Beatrice’s brother, 
Edward. Neither of the young men de- 
clares his devotion until the young women 
hit upon a_ subterfuge which brings 
about the happy ending. The opera was 
sung in English. 

The harmless subject was treated by 
Mr. Buchhalter charmingly, but at times 
the music rose to dramatic heights hard- 
ly warranted by the story. There are 
striking melodic passages, resounding 
symphonic sections and modern harmonic 
tinges in the score, which disclose con- 
siderable originality. 

A sprightly overture, neat in construc- 
tion, leads directly into the opera itself 
and then follow a number of tuneful 
solo and ensemble numbers. <A _ waltz 
with much melodic charm and swing and 
a somewhat dramatic finale are charac- 
teristic of the first section of the opera, 
and an intermezzo and a quartet are fea- 
tures of the second part. 

Mr. Buchhalter conducted the _ per- 
formance himself, and, though not a rou- 
tined director, brought out the beauties 
of the score admirably. ; 

Augusta Lenska, mezzo-soprano, dis- 
closed in the singing of the role of 
Beatrice a voice of beautiful quality, 
rich in timbre and wide in range, to- 
gether with ease of manner and good 
diction. Hazel Eden, soprano, also did 
commendable work in her singing of 
Sylvia. Beecher S. Burton, tenor, and 
Lemuel Kilby, baritone, displayed good 
vocal accomplishments but lacked: the 
dramatic experience demanded by their 
roles. 

The work was received by the guests 
with many expressions of pleasure. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Mme. Chilson-Ohrman’s Tour to Cover 
Wide Territory 


Mme. Luella Chilson-Ohrman will 
open her next concert tour at Fremont, 
Ohio, Oct. 5, with a recital before the 
Monday Music Club of that city. Mme. 
Ohrman is booked for engagements 


throughout the Central Eastern and 
Southern States up to April 28. She 
will sing in November in Georgia and 


Alabama. At Macon, Ga., she will open 
the artist series at Wesleyan College. 
Mme. Ohrman’s first New York recital 
will be given at AXolian Hall in Novem- 
ber, and she has been engaged for three 
appearances in Chicago, besides her an- 
nual song recital at the Illinois Theater. 





Maurice Arnold IIl 


Friends of Maurice Arnold, the com- 
poser, have been anxious about his con- 
dition following a nervous breakdown 
last week. The physicians have hopes 
of restoring Mr. Arnold and enabling 
him to resume his professional work. 
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LOS ANGELES TEACHERS REPLY 
TO STATE ASSOCIATION’S ACTION 


Local Board Issues Statement to Give Members of the State Organ- 
ization Its Position with Regard to Latter’s Severing of the Los 
Angeles Branch from General Body—Alleges Lack of Sympathy 
and Cooperation on Part of Larger Association 


OS ANGELES, July 26.—A further 
move in the strife between the 
Los Angeles Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the State association is the 
issuing of a statement by the local 
executive board, setting forth its posi- 
tion with regard to the State associa- 
tion’s recent severing of the Los Angeles 
branch from the State body. An idea 
of the feeling among the Los Angeles 
teachers may be gained from the fol- 
lowing: 
“In all the discussions with the State 
board, both personal and written, the 


members of the local board have been 
made to feel a lack of sympathy and co- 
operation on the part of the former in 
the development and success of the Los 
Angeles branch. This may appear to 
be an unkind statement, but it seems to 
be substantiated by the fact that the 
State board repeatedly made unconstitu- 
tional demands for two-thirds of the 
total dues of each and every member of 
our local branch at a time when the 
latter’s resources were strained to the 
utmost. Another fact is that the State 
board insisted that every member of the 
local association should be a member of 
the State association, thus increasing its 
revenue, though at the same time it was 
unwilling to admit, in order that the 
revenue of the local association might 
profit, that every member of the State 
association should hold membership in 
the local association if within its juris- 
diction. 
Prevent Misunderstanding 


“This statement has been made for 
the definite purpose of informing all 
members of the State association of the 
difficulties which have confronted the 
members of the Los Angeles branch dur- 
ing the past eighteen months and to 
prevent any misunderstanding and un- 
just censure. The persistent effort of 
the local association to maintain itself 
as a part of the State association is 
alone proof of its loyalty and no fear is 
entertained of the judgment of those 
who will consider and decide fairly.” 

The reasons given by the State asso- 
ciation for its drastic action were as 
follows: 


That the local branch has constantly re- 
fused to acknowledge in business relations 
any governing authority of the state associa- 
tion constitution, or any obligation estab- 
lished by precedent. It has conducted the 
business of the Los Angeles Association un- 
der a constitution adopted before affiliation 
with the state association was effected. It 
has constantly failed to make reports as re- 
quested by the state secretary according to 
constitutional requirements or to pay state 
association dues for all members of the local 
branch, 


Upon this statement the Los Angeles 
board makes the following comment: 


Los Angeles Reply 


The board of directors of the Los Angeles 
branch desire to state that the action of the 
state board was not justified by the real facts 
of the case, and was both a hasty and arbi- 
trary decision. They also believe that the 
local branch has been deprived of the sym- 
pathy and cooperation of the general vice- 
president in the conduct of its affairs, which, 
at the beginning of the year 1914, were found 
to be in a most unfortunate and complicated 
condition, the most embarassing feature of 
which was a debt of several thousand dol- 


lars. This debt was incurred by the failure 
of a series of public concerts which had been 
given under the divided responsibility of one 
of the officers of the state association who 
proposed and advocated said concerts, and 
the local branch and, as a result of this cgn- 
dition, the aforesaid board was confronted 
with the solution of two difficult problems, 
viz.: the alleviation of the dissatisfaction of 
the members, incident to the financial loss of 
the concerts, and providing the means of 
paying the debt and meeting the ordinary 
financial obligations of the association. 

Addressing itself to the second problem, 
the board, in a conference with the party as- 
sociated with the association, agreed with 
him as to the amount for which each is re- 
sponsible and has since very materially re- 
duced the debt of the association and is in a 
fair way of wiping it out altogether. 

With reference to the first problem, fre- 
quent discussions at the regular meetings of 
the board and the association have developed 
ideas and policies that have brought about a 
more harmonious feeling among the members 
which promises much for the future success 
of the association. 


The present board of directors also 
state that it has been their intention to 
adjust all questions of difference between 
the State board and the local association 
in a conciliatory spirit, and that they 
have neither advised or adopted any 
action contrary to the constitutional re- 
quirements of the State association as 
they have interpreted them. To verify 
this statement, they call attention to 
the fact that when the State board de- 
manded of the local association that its 
constitution and by-laws must be amend- 
ed, although in some cases the change 
consisted merely in the phraseology, the 
demand was acceded to by an almost 
unanimous vote. They relate that the 
delay in advising the State board of its 
action was caused by a possible illegal- 
| in calling the special meeting at 
which the matter was considered. At 
the next regular meeting this illegality 
was corrected. : 

Referring to the charge that the local 
branch “conducted its business under a 
constitution adopted before affiliation 
with the State association was effected,” 
it is a fact, continues the statement, that 
the board of 1914 found among the 
records two constitutions, neither of 
which could be accepted as valid, be- 
cause of the failure to secure the full 
and true records of the former adminis- 
tration, demands for which were made 
and refused. This necessitated’ the 
adoption of a constitution and by-laws 
that would conform, as far as their in- 
formation enabled them to make it, to 
the requirements of the State consti- 
tution. 


Another Charge 


With reference to the charge of fail- 
ing to conform to any “obligation estab- 
lished by precedent,” the board makes 
this statement: 


What is meant is, doubtless the fact that 
the local board declined to pay to the state 
association state dues for every member of 
the local association. In justification of this 
action the local board, while admitting the 
establishment of the precedent by a former 
administration, found no constitutional re- 
quirement or other obligation making it 
necessary to pay such dues. Their interpre- 
tation was that every member of the local 
association was not a member of the state 
association unless such member expressed a 
desire to join the state association. After 
careful inquiry, the local board forwarded to 
the state association the dues of all who ex- 
pressed a wish to be members of the state 
association. Subsequently, the new local con- 
stitution contained the requirement that all 
officers must be or hb°*come members of the 
state association, and still later, December 2, 
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1914, an amendment was voted upon by the 
members of the state association requiring 
‘‘Members of a local branch to be members of 
the State Association.” 

“If this is to be acknowledged as proper, 
it is certainly right and just to add to it that 
all members of the state association must be 
members of the local branch in whose juris- 
diction they live and teach. As to the charge 
that the Los Angeles Association “has con- 
stantly failed to make reports as requested 
by the State Secretary according to consti- 
tutional, requirements,” the records of the 
local association do not show that any such 
requests were made. Referring to the con- 
stitutional requirements for these reports it 
is proper to say that the amendment which 
provides for the reports being made did not 
come into the possession of the local board 
until January 19, 1915, when three copies of 
the amended constittution were sent to the 
local board at its request. Previous to that 
time the local board was acting under the old 
ae which contained no such de- 
mand.” 


WELSH AT WILLOW GROVE 


Chorus Under Miss Morgan’s Direction 
Heard with Conway Band 


PHILADELPHIA, July 29.—In the last 
week of his stay at Willow Grove, Pat- 
trick Conway, with his band, is furnish- 
ing some excellent programs. Last 
Thursday a reunion of several thousand 
Welsh people was held at Willow Grove, 
a feature of the gathering being the two 
programs by a chorus of Welsh singers 
under the direction of Edith Myfanwy 
Morgan, organist and choir director of 
the Welsh Church of this city, the chorus 
being made up of the choir and other 
members of this church. The singing 
was admirable in all its phases. 

A decided addition to the artistic suc- 
cess of the concert was the work of the 
two assisting soloists, Sarah M. E. Da- 
vies, soprano, and John Owens, tenor. A 
special feature was an admirable render- 
ing of Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus,” and 
“America” and “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” were also sung with heartfelt en- 
thusiasm and reverence. The accompan- 
ist was Sara Evelyn Cranage. 





| ey 
BIRMINGHAM CONCERT SERIES 





Artists for Frazier Course Announced 
—New Opera Association 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 20.—Mrs. 
J. E. Frazier, who managed the success- 
ful series of Sunday afternoon musicales 
at the Tutwiler last season, will again 
present four high class concerts at the 
Tutwiler during the coming season. 
Judging from the artists engaged, the 
series of 1915-16 will surpass in excel- 
lence even that of last season. The 
attractions will be Albert Spalding, the 
celebrated American violinist, and Fred- 
erick Gunther, tenor, whom Birming- 
ham claims as its own, in joint recital, 
November 21; Francesca Kaspar Law- 
son, soprano, an artist who has gained 
recognition in the East, in December; 
Edward Brigham, basso and dramatic 
reader, in January, and Tilly Koenen, 
the famous Dutch contralto, in Febru- 
ary. The usual price of $5 for the 
course, admitting two persons to each 
of the four concerts, is giving Birming- 
ham music lovers an opportunity to hear 
high class musical attractions at an ex- 
ceptionally low cost. 

An organization composed of some of 
the city’s best known musicians has just 
been founded and will be known as the 


“Birmingham Opera Association.” It is 
the purpose of this association to study 
the best known of the light operas and 
to present one opera each year. Several 
of the charter members will be remem- 
bered for their excellent work in the 
“Pirates of Penzance” last year. Robert 
Lawrence will be the director. The 
“Chimes of Normandy” will be the first 
venture. 

Music in the parks has been aban- 
doned for the summer after several un- 
successful attempts to raise the funds 
heretofore donated by large corporations 
and merchants. A. MM. C. 





PIANIST’S CANADIAN SUCCESS 


Aline van Badrentzen Scores in Ottawa 
and Toronto Recitals 


Aline van Barentzen, the gifted young 
pianist, has been winning much success 
in recent recitals in Canada. Miss van 
Barentzen, while in Ottawa, gave two 
artistic piano recitals, one in the Hall 
of the Rideau Street Convent, and one 
at the home of Mme. de Rideau, where 
Miss van Barentzen and her mother 
were guests. The pianist won high 
praise in these appearances. 

On July 2 Miss van Barentzen gave a 
recital in Toronto at the Canadian 
Academy Hall, delighting her hearers 
in the following exacting program: 

Beethoven, Sonata ‘‘Appassionata,’’ Op. 57. 
Chopin, Valse, C Sharp Minor; Ballade, A 
Flat Major; Nocturne, F Sharp Major; 
Scherzo, B Flat Minor. Wagner-Liszt, ‘‘Isol- 
den’s Liebestod.’’ Wagner-Brassin, ‘‘Feuer- 
zauber.” Liszt, Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sodie. 


Aside from the young artist’s astound- 
ing technical facility, her originality of 
conception and her appreciation of her 
subjects were features of her perform- 
ance. 

The pianist scored another decisive 
success on July 6 in a concert at Spring 
Lake, N. J. 





Seattle Series by Organist Dunkley 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 20.—Ferdinand 
Dunkley, the organist of First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Seattle, yester- 
day afternoon brought to a close his 
series of organ recitals. His assisting 
soloists have been H. D. Johnson, Clif- 
ford W. Kantner, Mrs. S. E. Brush, J. 
Worth Densmore, Elmer Eckart, Mrs. 
Jessie Nash Stover, Mrs. Fletcher Lewis, 
Mrs. E. E. Simpson, Fred B. Langdon 
and Mrs. J. N. Ivey. His offerings have 
included the following American works: 

“To a Wild Rose” and “A Deserted Farm,” 
MacDowell; “Oralaine’ and “Javany,’ H. B 
Vincent; “Evening Bells” and “Cradle Song,’ 
Will C. Macfarlane; “In Summer,’ Charles 
A. Stebbins; Toccata and “In Moonlight” ; 
Ralph Kinder; Oriental Sketches, 1, 2 and 3, 
Arthur Bird; “Sky-Blue Water,’ Cadman- 
Eddy; “From the Song Room of the Sea,’ 
Cadman-Dunkley; “Forest Vesper,’ Edward 
Johnson; Marche Militaire, H. R. Shelley. 





Laeta Hartley on the North Shore of 
Massachusetts 


Laeta Hartley, the New York pianist, 
will include among her summer musical 
activities a private musicale on Aug. 13 
at the beautiful home of Mrs. Malcolm 
Horton, at Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 
This is Miss Hartley’s initial appearance 
on the exclusive North Shore. 
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CHAUTAUQUANS HEAR 
“SAMSON” ABLY SUNG 











Principals in Chautauqua’s “Samson” 
to Right: C. Judson House, Tenor; Alfreda Beatty, Soprano; H. B. Vincent, 


Organist; 


HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 24.—An- 
other week of valuable concerts at 
this summer city has passed, and the 
production in the Amphitheater on Mon- 
day evening last of Handel’s oratorio 
“Samson” was probably the great event 
of the week. The work was heard here 
last season, but so late that Director 
Hallam thought it wise to use it as the 
first great choral program this season. 
Mr. Hallam cut the work down to an 
interesting length. The work of the July 
soloists again gave evidence of their 
vocal ability. They are Alfreda Beatty, 
soprano; Ruth Cunningham, contralto; 
C. Judson House, tenor, and Charles 
Bowes, baritone. 

The work of the chorus and orchestra 
under Conductor Hallam was interesting 
and gave us the first opportunity to hear 
this ensemble in a work that brought 
out just the elements that are needed in 
such a production. 


Fine Work by Soloists 


Particularly excellent was the work of 
the soloists, each one singing with ex- 
quisite artistry. C. Judson House, the 
tenor, sang with excellent diction the 
“Total Eclipse,’ and his other numbers 
were well done. Miss Beatty, with Ross 
Hickernell, in the trumpet obbligato, 
sang the “Bright Seraphim” with telling 
effect. Miss Cunningham and Mr. Bowes 
also lent their support in emphatic man- 
ner, making the production one long to 
be remembered. 

The second of the Conradi piano re- 
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and an Organ Recitalist of the Week. Left 


Ruth Cunningham, Contralto, and Charles Bowes, Baritone 


cital series was slated for Monday af- 
ternoon. Owing to the fact that Mr. 
Conradi was called to Baltimore by the 
death of his father, Ernest Hutcheson 
supplied a most delightful program. 

The several artists’ recitals for the 
week were contributed by Sol Marcosson, 
Ernest Hutcheson and Charles Washburn 
at Higgins Hall. All were well attended 
and deiightfully presented. Mr. Wash- 
burn’s recital was his first this season 
and proved a veritable artistic treat. 
His program consisted entirely of the 
works of Sidney Homer. His accom- 
paniments were in the capable hands of 
Lynn B. Dana. 


Program of American Works 


A program of compositions of Ameri- 
can composers was presented at the 
Amphitheater on Wednesday afternoon 
to a large audience and was received 
with enthusiasm. Those who partici- 
pated in the recital were the Chautauqua 
Choir, Chautauqua Band and the July 
soloists. 

Henry B. Vincent again demonstrated 
his ability as an organist in a pleasing 
recital in the Amphitheater on Tuesday 
afternoon. One of the largest audiences 
that have attended organ recitals this 
season attended. 

A popular concert on Friday evening 
was most interesting and was heard by 
one of the largest audiences of the sea- 
son. It brought out the resources of the 
orchestra, choir, ladies’ chorus, July solo- 
ists, Sol Marcosson and Ernest Hutche- 
son and a male quartet. 


William Wade Hinshaw has arrived 
and is conducting a large class in vocal 
study at Villa Voce. L. B. D. 


Marie Sundelius for Worcester Festival 


Marie Sundelius, the young Swedish 
soprano, who has just closed her success- 
ful tour with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra and has made an equally suc- 
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cessful appearance at San Francisco as 
leading soloist with the United Swedish 
Singers of the Pacific Coast, has been 
booked by her manager, Gertrude F. 
Cowen, for a Coast tour under the direc- 
tion of L. E. Behymer during next Feb- 
ruary. Mme. Sundelius has also been 
secured for the forthcoming Worcester 
Festival, in which she will appear in 
association with Harold Bauer in the 
Beethoven “Choral Fantasia.” 


DIVORCE RECOMMENDED 
FOR MRS. RUDOLPH FRIML 


Referee’s Opinion Favors Wife of Com- 
poser—Emma Trentini Co-respon- 
dent in the Action 


A report recommending a decree of 
divorce for Mrs. Mathilde Friml, wife 
of Rudolph Friml, the composer, and 
finding Emma Trentini, the light opera 
prima donna, guilty of misconduct with 
Mr. Friml has been sent to the prin- 
cipals in the action by Henry F. Mills, 
referee. If the report is confirmed Mrs. 
Friml will get the custody of her two 
children and $15,000 in lieu of alimony. 

Mr. Friml has been in this country 
about twelve years, having come here 
as accompanist for Jan Kubelik, the vio- 
linist. He wrote the music for “The 
Firefly,” “High Jinks” and part of “The 
Peasant Girl,” and it was testified that 
his royalties amounted to $50,000 a year. 
Miss Trentini, who first came into promi- 
nence in this country as the singer of 
soubrette rdles with Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s Manhattan Opera Company, was 
the prima donna in “The Firefly” and 
“The Peasant Girl.” 

Mrs. Friml named Miss Trentini as 
co-respondent in her petition for divorce 
and the testimony heard by the referee 
convinced him that Friml and Miss Tren- 
tini had been guilty of misconduct on 
several specified occasions. 

An attempt by Mr. Friml to prove 
that the action for divorce was the result 
of connivance and collusion did not im 
press the referee, who did not find that 
any part of the alleged agreement had 
been carried out. 

Among the exhibits 
hearings was a letter said to have been 
written by Mr. Friml to Miss Trentini, 
beginning, “Dearest, darling Emma,” and 
closing, “I am so lonesome without you. 
Love to you, dearest Emma.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Friml were married in 
Los Angeles, vite 26, 1909. 
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Georg Walther, the Hoboken 
now of Berlin, went to Milan for 
cial engagement at some 
there recently. 
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PUPIL OF OSCAR 
SEAGLE SCORES IN 
BRUCH CANTATA 














Seagle, 
Who Made a Highly Favorable Im- 
pression in Indianapolis in Bruch’s 
“Arminius” 

Frieda Klink, one of Oscar Seagle’s 


Frieda Klink, Pupil of Oscar 


younger pupils, appeared 
Indianapolis under 
Indianapolis 


recently in 
the auspices of the 
Musikverein. She 
decisively in Bruch’s “Arminius” 
was warmly praised for her beautiful 
voice, phrasing and enunciation. The 
“Prayer for Victory” was pronounced 
the most beautiful number of the eve- 
ning. The young singer added to the 
favorable impression by singing her part 
without score. 


scored 


and 


Ada Sassoli played several harp solos 
and Lydia Lopoukowa led the dancers at 
the pageant, “Fashion’s Passing Show,” 
given by Newport society on July 24. 
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| Some Compositions 
by Americans 

Which Are Worthy | 

of Recognition 

















[The Editor of MusiIcaAL AMERICA frequently 
receives requests for the names of American 
compositions—vocal and instrumental—which 
are worthy of use both for teaching and pub- 
lic performance. Recognizing the widespread 
interest manifested throughout the country, 
during recent years, in the works of native 
composers and to serve as a guide to those 
who are sufficiently earnest in their desire to 
use such music, this department has been in- 
augurated. The list is changed each time it 
appears. The compositions are not necessar- 
ily new publications. Works by American- 
resident as well as American-born composers 
are included.] 


Songs for High Voice 


bal as —— 
I Chose a Rose , 
Expectancy ; Ditson. 
MARK ANDREWS— 

The Call (G. Schirmer). 
ANDRE BENOIST— 

Song of the Olden Time 

(G. Schirmer). 

HARRIET WARE— 


Hindu Slumber Song (John Church). 


HoMeER N. BARTLETT— 
Highland Mary (G. Schirmer). 
F. Morris CLASsS— 
Remembrance (Ditson). 
GENA BRANSCOMBE— 
There’s a Woman Like | 
a Dewdrop 
Krishna 
Dear Little Hut by the 
Ricefields 
Happiness 
WILLIAM LESTER— 
As a Perfume Doth 
Remain 
Compensation 
To Phillis | 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN— 
As in a Rose Jar (White-Smith). 
CARL BuscH— ee 
The Eagle \ Ditson. 
Crossing the Bar 
HELEN HOPEKIRK— 
Highland Baloo (Ditson). 
HENRY HOLDEN Huss— 
My World (Ditson). 
i — GARNETT— 
Boyhoo i Nite 
i hades i Ditson. 


A. P. Schmidt. 


> White-Smith. 


Songs for Low (or Medium) Vvuice 


HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS— 
Upon a Child 
Upon a Virgin 
As I Love Thee 
Crabbed Age and Youth 
Mary HELEN BROWN— 
Like Stars in Heaven (G. Schirmer). 
Liebesschmerzen (John Church). 
F. Morris CLAss— 
My Soul Is Like a Garden Close (John 
Church). 
The Elfin Knight (G. Schirmer). 


Ditson. 


4 


Uae 


ss 5 ey 
oughts o ou . 
A Sea Song } Ditson. 
CHARLES MARTIN LOEFFLER— 
To Helen (G. Schirmer). 
HALLETT GILBERTE— 
Youth (C. W. Thompson). 
BRUNO HUHN— 
Eldorado (Arthur P. Schmidt). 
PHILIP JAMES— 
_ A Hush Song (Carl Fischer). 


Compositions for the Piano 


GEORGE F. BOYLE— 
Berceuse 
Sy G. Schirmer. 
Waltz 
HARRIET WARE— 
Song of the Sea (John Church). 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN— 
A Nubian Face on the 
Nile 
To a Vanishing Race 
The Pompadour’s Fan 
CARL HAUSER— 
Theme and Variations, Op. 3 (Carl 
Hauser). 
a KRIENS— 
“Mood Pictures” 1s 
“Joyous Scenes” ‘ Carl Fischer. 
R. H. PRUTTING— 
Prelude Antique ) 
Ballata > W. B. Hasey 
Etude Melodique J 


Compositions for the Violin 
CHRISTIAAN KRIENS— 


Romance 

Suite “In Holland” 

Mazurka Hollandaise 

Souvenir de San 

' Sebastian 

Villanelle 

Chanson Marie 
Antoinette J 


FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN— 
Réverie (G. Schirmer). 

RUDOLF FRIML— 
Berceuse ) 
Canzonetta > G. Schirmer. 
Mignonette j 

WILLIAM HAESCHE— 
Hungarian Dance (G. Schirmer@. 

GUSTAVE STRUBE— 
Mondscheinzauber (G. Schirmer). 


ANN ARBOR FACULTY RECITALS 


John Church. 


( Carl Fischer. 











Miss Johnston, Harrison, Lockwood and 
Meldrum Give Pleasure 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., July 20.—-On 
Wednesday evening, July 14, the third 
number on the summer series of concerts 
given by the University School of Music 
took place in Hill Auditorium before an 
audience of about 2000 music lovers. An 
interesting program was given by Ada 
Grace Johnson, soprano of the vocal fac- 
ulty of the University School of Music, 
and John Alexander Meldrum, pianist, an 
alumnus of the school. Mrs. Johnson, 
since her return from a year’s study in 
Paris with Jean DeReszke, has studied 
during the past year with Theodore Har- 
rison. She displayed a splendid soprano 
voice of exceptionally pleasing quality, 
combined with her general musicianship. 
In his two groups Mr. Meldrum appeared 
to splendid advantage and handled his 
sours in a masterful way. His work 
is the more remarkable from the fact 
that he has been absolutely blind from 
birth. However, his work on the con- 
cert platform is of such a nature that a 


LUCILE 


LAW RENCE 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
In America Season 1915-1916 


Formerly of Metropolitan Opera Co., and just returned from six years brilliant success 


in opera in Europe 


large proportion of the audience was 
unaware of his physical defect. 

On Tuesday afternoon, July 20, Direc- 
tor Albert A. Stanley gave his third lec- 
ture on the subject “How to Make a Com- 
munity, and Is It Worth While?” 

On July 21 the fourth summer faculty 
concert was given by Theodore Harrison, 
baritone, and Albert Lockwood, pianist, 
heads of the vocal and piano departments 
respectively. The largest audience of the 
summer, nearly 2500, was in attendance, 
insisting upon encores at every available 
opportunity. Mr. Harrison’s splendid, 
mellow voice appeared to wonderful ad- 
vantage in two groups of interesting 
numbers, a German group and an Eng- 
lish group, which were enhanced by his 
pleasing stage presence. Mr. Lockwood, 
who has been absent from Ann Arbor on 
leave for one year, again delighted music 
lovers. His first number was the Bee- 
thoven Sonata, Op. 53, which he played 
in his usual masterful style. Later he 
appeared in a miscellaneous group. 

Frances Louise Hamilton of the piano 
faculty acted as accompanist at both con- 
certs and acquitted herself in her usual 
splendid manner. C. A. S. 


PRAISE FROM SCHOENBERG 








A Distinction Drawn Between Flonza- 
ley Quartet and Berlin Orchestra 


Concertgoers who remember the Flon- 
zaley Quartet’s extraordinary perform- 
ance of the Schoenberg Quartet in D 
Minor will be interested in Max Smith’s 
account of a supper given the eccentric 
Viennese composer after the Flonzaleys’ 
first performance of his work in Berlin. 
The convivial rendezvous was arranged 
by Adolfo Betti and his colleagues, and 
the guests, with few exceptions, had po- 
litely withdrawn on discovering that the 
sharp-tongued composer would make a 
speech. But this did not bother Schoen- 
berg in the slightest. 

“For the first time in my life,” he 
blurted out, “I have heard my quartet 
performed in the way it should be. But 
this is not wholly surprising,” he pro- 
ceeded, ignoring the august presence of 
the conductor of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic. “Conditions here in Berlin are 
lamentable. Take the Philharmonic, for 
instance. All honor to the individual 
members. With little or no preparatory 
practice they can play correctly, at least 
from a technical point of view, the most 
exacting scores. But does one rehearsal 
—do two rehearsals—even under the 
masterly baton of Nikisch, enable them 
to enter into the spirit of the music? 
They make themselves slaves of the con- 
ductor; they respond quickly and pre- 
cisely to his wishes. But how much does 
each man grasp of the true significance 
of what he is reading so glibly? You 
may call that sort of thing good playing, 





but music-making in the full sense, 
never!” 
Atlantic City Musical Society in an 


American Composer’s Program 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 21.—At the 
third meeting of the Atlantic City Mu- 
sical Society, held at the home of Mae 
F. Jackson, the leader of the evening, 
Mme. Yeager, read an interesting paper 
on “American Composers,” assisted by 
three vocal soloists. William Uncles 
sang “Perfect Day,” Carrie J. Bond; 
“Do You Remember?” Ball, and “For- 
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you gave so magnificently.” 


Luigi Mancinelli, ten years leading conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Rome, June ist, 1915. 
‘Your voice is a dramatic soprano of most beautiful quality and your style 
of singing the very highest. Unfortunately the traditions of Italian bel canto are 
becoming lost and it does not often happen that one hears interpretations showing 
such justness of sentiment and respect for the intentions of the authors as those 
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As Minnie in Puccini’s ““The Girl of the Golden West” 
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gotten,” Cowles, with gratifying effect. 
Miss Jaekson’s singing of “For This,” 
DeKoven; “The Land of the Sky Blue 
Water,” Peadman, and “Goddess of 
Mine,” Victor Herbert, was accomplished 
with much charm. Arthur Passman’s 
“QO Promise Me,” DeKoven; “Mother 
Machree,” Ball, and “Just a Wearyin’ 
for You,” Bend, were well received, Mr. 
Passman being possessed of a tenor of 
power and fine quality. Mme. Yeager 
was the accompanist. J. V. B. 





Doubt of Toscanini’s Return Expressed 
by Algernon Brenon 


There is a doubt as to the return of 
Arturo Toscanini to the Metropolitan 
Opera House next season, according to 
Algernon St. John Brenon, musical critic 
of the New York Telegraph, who has 
just returned from Europe. Mr. Brenon 
says that in Milan he heard many ex- 
ressions of belief that Mr. Toscanini 
ad determined to leave the Metropoli- 
tan, including representations from per- 
sons “of great responsibility,” who “had 
it from his own lips.” Pressure will be 
brought to bear by leading Italian musi- 
cians, Mr. Brenon intimated, to induce 
Mr. Toscanini to return to America, there 
being full realization in Italy of the im- 
portance of the conductor’s labors for the 
prestige of Italian art. “In any case, 
nothing will be done for some time,” con- 
cludes Mr. Brenon. 





Honor Memory of Charles J. McCor- 
mack in Municipal Concert 


NEW BRIGHTON, S. I., July 27.—Ten 
thousand music lovers gathered at Curtis 
Athletic Field on Saturday evening, to 
hear Franz Kaltenborn’s Orchestra play 
an attractive program. In memory of 
the late Hon. Charles J. McCormack the 
director included the Chopin and Sieg- 
fried funeral marches. Mr. Kaltenborn’s 
violin solo was the Boronski “Adora- 
tion,” a request number. It was enthu- 
siastically received. Through the gener- 
osity of Elkan Naumberg an extra 
orchestral concert will be given on 
August 1 in Central Park by Mr. Kal- 
tenborn and his orchestra. 





Vera Curtis and Jules Falk in Atlantic 
City Concert 


_ ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 24.—A bril- 

liant program last Sunday evening on 
the Steel Pier brought forward two 
splendid soloists, Vera Curtis, the Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, and Jules Falk, 
the violinist. Both surpassed expecta- 
tions, Mr. Falk by virtue of his interpre- 
tative gifts and technical powers and 
Miss Curtis, who sang here a week pre- 
vious to this occasion, revealing again 
her well placed voice. The former played 
Vieuxtemps’s D Minor Concerto; the lat- 
ter was heard in an aria from “Aida.” 
Ettore Martini’s orchestra played pleas- 
ingly works of Mendelssohn, Liszt and 
Ponchielli. W. E. C. 


The New York newspapers of July 19 
contained the statement that suit for 
separation had been brought in the Su- 
preme Court by Mrs. Grace P. Hamilton 
against her husband, Raymond H. Ham- 
ilton, solo ’cellist of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 








An event of interest to the musical 
world of St. Louis was the wedding 


in that city on July 22 of William 
John Hall and Mrs. Addye Yeargain 
Stemmler. 
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VERDI MUSIC SUNG IN 
ST. PAUL PARK CONCERT 


Latest Performance at Lake Harriet 
Pronounced by Many Listeners the 
Best of the Series 


St. Pau, MINN., July 22.—The roof- 
garden concert at Lake Harriet Friday 
night was pronounced by many the best 
of the series. With the exception of two 
numbers, part first of the program was 
made up of selections from Verdi operas, 
presented by soloists, chorus and orches- 
tra, under the direction of Joseph Sain- 


ton. 

Evalina Marcelli sustained a favor- 
able reputation as a sweet-voiced singer, 
thoroughly familiar with the music as- 
signed her. Her principal number was 
the “Ah! Fors é lui” from “Traviata.” 
Harry Phillips was justly rewarded by 
enthusiastic applause upon singing the 
“Eri tu” from “Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
as was also Dr. Edmond Kraus after his 
aria, “La Donna é Mobile” from “Rigo- 
letto,” the first stanza of which was 
sung in Italian, the second, which was 
encored, in English. The quartet from 
“Rigoletto” sung by Miss Marcelli, Mrs. 
Mulheran, Dr. Kraus and Mr. Phillips, 
and the Sextette from Donizetti’s “Lucia” 
aroused unbounded enthusiasm. Other 
concerted numbers were the duet, “Pas 
Igo Caro,” from “Traviata,” and the 
“Miserere” from “I] Trovatore,” the lat- 
ter by soloists and chorus. The Part 
Song, “The Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes,” by Nevin, was sung with consid- 
erable charm by a chorus of female 
voices. 

Following an intermission of fifteen 
minutes, the program continued with the 
performance by the band of the Overture 
to Rossini’s “William Tell,” Liszt’s 
Rhapsody No. 1, the waltz suite, “Love 
and Life in Vienna,” and Victor Her- 
bert’s American Fantasie. 

7. on Ce 


RECITAL OF CONCERTOS 


Three of Them on Program Given by 
Marie Kryl, Chicago Pianist 


CHICAGO, July 26.—Marie Kryl, pian- 
ist, one of the most gifted of the pupils 
of Heniot Levy, presented a concerto 
program at Kimball Hall last Wednesday 
morning which was of formidable pro- 
portions. Beethoven’s G Major Concerto, 
with the Cadenza by Leopold Godowsky, 
Grieg’s A Minor Concerto and the rarely 
played A Major Concerto by Liszt made 
up a program which many more mature 
artists would have difficulty in bringing 
to the artistic performance which Miss 
Kryl gave it. 

Miss Kryl last year gave a recital of 
three concertos, including the MacDowell, 
the E Flat Major Liszt and the G Minor 
Saint-Saéns concertos. She gave a re- 
cital last March at which she played rep- 
resentative works by Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Liszt, and her capac- 
ity for mastering the literature of the 
piano seems unlimited. 

The performance of the Beethoven G 
Major Concerto Wednesday was not only 
a technical feat of remarkable brilliance, 
but it was classic in its musical style. 
The Grieg concerto served to accentuate 
Singing tone qualities, while the Liszt 
was given with intense pianistic feeling, 
with sharp incisive rhythm and astound- 
ing bravoura. . 

Miss Kryl, who is but seventeen years 
old, has studied with Mr. Levy for the 
last three or four years. Mr. Levy played 
the orchestral parts of her program on a 
second piano. 

An audience which completely filled 
Kimball Hall was enthusiastic in ap- 
plause of both master and pupil. 


avis 


Trio of Artists in Recital at Harvard 
Summer School 


Boston, July 23.—Harris Stackpole 
Shaw, pianist; Elizabeth Driver, mezzo- 
contralto, and Florence Colby, ’cellist, 
appeared in recital last evening in the 
John Knowles Paine Concert Hall of 
Harvard University. The concert was 
a feature of the Harvard Summer 
School, and each artist was heartily ap- 
plauded for an artistic performance. 

H. L. 


Harold Henry’s Visit to Peterboro 


Through a misunderstanding, an in- 
correct announcement has been made 
relative to the plans of Harold Henry, 
the pianist, of Chicago. Mr. Henry will 
be in Peterboro, N. H., for three weeks 
in August, but will not play there, as 
there will be no MacDowell Festival this 
season, 








LAMBERT MAKES VISITS 
AT MOUNTAIN RESORTS 
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Two Noted Pianists, Alexander Lambert and Josef Hofmann 


FTER returning from a visit to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, Alex- 
ander Lambert, the noted pianist and 
pedagogue, has been spending his time 
making short trips to various friends 
who have their summer homes in the 
East. He is now at Lake Placid in the 
Adirondacks, where he is planning to 
stay a few weeks. From there he goes 
to Jackson in the White Mountains, 
where the Steinways have sent him a 


piano and where he is planning to do 
some work. On September 13 he re- 
sumes his teaching in New York City. 
Among his professional pupils who will 
be heard on the concert stage next fall 
are Harriet Scholder-Edlin and Kath- 
erine Eyman. 

The above picture shows Mr. Lambert 
with Josef Hofmann, the eminent pian- 
ist. These two Polish musicians are 
close friends, and Mr. Hofmann is a 
frequent visitor at Mr. Lambert’s home. 





ADMITTED TO PROBATE 


Action on Nordica’s Last Will Taken in 
New York 

Surrogate Cohalan of New York an- 
nounced on July 22 that he would ad- 
mit the contested will of Mme. Lillian 
Nordica to probate. The contest was 
filed by George W. Young, husband of 
the singer, who received nothing under 
this instrument, which was executed on 
January 10, 1914, in a hospital on Thurs- 
day Island, where Mme. Nordica stayed. 

There is another wili, made in 1910, 
in which Young is the principal bene- 
ficiary and which he has offered for pro- 
bate in Monmouth County, N. J., claim- 
ing Deal as the legal residence of him- 
self and his late wife. That proceeding, 
in which the sisters of the prima donna 
are contestants, is still pending. In the 
New York will the bulk of the estate was 
left to the sisters. 

Unless the higher courts of New York 
set aside the decree of probate by Sur- 
rogate Cohalan the litigation will neces 
sarily be taken to the Federal Court to 
determine whether New York or New 
Jersey has jurisdiction over the singer’s 
estate. 





Caruso’s Engagement in Buenos Ayres 
Extended to Fifteen Performances 


When Enrico Caruso was engaged to 
sing at the opera in Buenos Ayres this 
summer, his contract called for seven 
appearances at the unprecedented salary 
of $7,000 a performance. This engage- 
ment was so successful that, according 
to report, the directors extended it eight 
performances at the same figure. 
Caruso’s receipts for his entire season in 
South America thus amount to $105,000, 


CONCERT FOR TENNIS CLUB 


Mr. and Mrs. Fox and Mr. Stephens in 
Beacon Beach Program 


For the benefit of the 
(N. J.) Tennis Club, an excellent con- 
cert was given on Saturday evening, July 
24, by Mrs. J. Bertram Fox, soprano; J. 
Bertram Fox, baritone, and Percy Rec- 
tor Stephens, bass. Mr. and Mrs. Fox 
are members of the summer colony and 
Mr. Stephens has spent part of each 
week at their bungalow. Both men are 
members of the tennis club. 

Mrs. Fox offered Massenet’s “Ouvre 
tes yeux bleus,” Horn’s “I’ve Been Roam- 
ing,” Grieg’s “Im Kahne” as her solo 
songs, and made a pronounced success. 
Her lovely lyric voice was shown to the 
greatest advantage in the Grieg song. 
She also scored with Mr. Fox in the 
“Bathe Thy Hands” duet from “Thais.” 
Gotz’s “Still wie die Nacht,” 
“La ci darem” duet from “Don Juan,” 
with Mr. Stephens. Tschaikowsky’s “Pil- 
grim Song,” Lidgey’s “A Widow Bird 
Sat Mourning” and a Tosti song were 
given in fine style by Mr. Fox. In them 
he displayed his admirable voice and his 
musicianly style to the pleasure of nis 
hearers. 

Mr. Stephens was applauded for his 
delivery of the “Hear Me, Ye Winds” air 
from Handel’s “Scipio,” two Lohr songs, 
“The Philanderer” and “Ould Dr. Ma- 
ginn,” and Homer’s “Uncle Rome.” His 


Beacon Beach 


sonorous voice, his authoritative manner 
of interpreting the oratorio air and his 
clear enunciation were among the fea- 
tures that made his singing so well liked. 
Horace Kinney played the piano accom- 
paniments satisfyingly. 


and the 


LADA’S DANCES CAPTIVATE 
PITTSBURGH AUDIENCES 


Engagement of Three Nights at Schen- 
ley Summer Garden Fulfilled with 
Gratifying Results 


PITTSBURGH, July 26.—Mme. Lada, 
the famous dancer, made her début be- 
fore a Pittsburgh audience here last 
Thursday night at the Schenley Sum- 
mer Garden, formerly known as Schen- 
ley Lawn, and made a decidedly good 
impression. The young woman was 
heralded as defying the laws of gravita- 
tion, and certain it is that she is an 
interpreter of Russian dances with few 
equals. Naturally the artist was 
somewhat handicapped by the circum- 
stances under which she was compelled 
to appear, the stage not being of the 
sort she is accustomed to occupy, but 
regardless of this fact her reception was 
most cordial and her work of the highest 
quality. 

The program consisted of six num- 
bers, the first being an old Russian 
dance in a quaint costume dating about 
the time of Catherine II. A Hungarian 
dance followed, after which came a 
shadow dance to the Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody. As a closing number Lada 
interpreted Strauss’s “Blue Danube,” 
which offered a splendid opportunity to 
display her art and her grace. Added 
interest was given each dance for the 
reason that she did not appear twice 
in the same costume. 

Nirella’s orchestra, one of the best of 
which Pittsburgh boasts, accompanied 
the artist. The management engaged 
her for three nights, and each of her 
audiences gave unqualified approval of 
her artistic work. 

Lada told MusicAL AMERICA during 
her visit here that she was going to in- 
clude compositions by Americans in her 
interpretations. Leaving Pittsburgh, 
she hied herself to New York State, to 
continue her study of conditions that will 
establish her art in an exclusive class. 
Negotiations are in progress for her re- 
turn here later in the season in connec- 
tion with the appearance of a ballet. 

E. C. S. 


THREE McCORMACK CONCERTS 


Noted Tenor to Sing at Saratoga, Ocean 
Grove and Atlantic City 


In spite of the fact that he had deter- 
mined to take a complete vacation until 
next October and although he has turned 
down many offers of engagements dur- 
ing the past seven weeks, John McCor- 
mack, the popular tenor, has been per- 
suaded to invade three of America’s best 
known summer resorts. He will be heard 
in Convention Hall, Saratoga, Wednes- 
day, Aug. 4 and on Saturday evening of 
the same week will sing in the Audi- 
torium at Ocean Grove, N. J. On the 
eve of Labor Day he will sing at the 
new Nixon Theater, Atlantic City. 

Mr. McCormack spends a great deal 
of his time nowadays in the waters of 
Long Island Sound. He has become an 
expert angler and oarsman, while as a 
swimmer he comes dangerously close to 
the championship class. One of his pet 
ambitions is to swim across the Sound 
from the Connecticut to the Long Island 
shore. Two hours each day, weather 
permitting, are spent on the tennis court, 
while on rainy days he is always to be 
found in the music room. 

One of his stated objections to giving 
concerts during the summer is the fear 
that those who will see him for the first 
time will not believe him to be an Irish 
man. With his recently acquired rich 
coat of tan he might easily be mistaken 
for a graduate of Carlisle, or a hand- 
some Maori. 

McCormack will open his next concert 
season in Canada, Oct. 4, and will sing 
in all not over sixty concerts. He will 
appear early in November in New York. 

He may go to Australia the following 
season. There is every indication that 
he will be in fine condition for his busy 
season after his restful summer. 


D. L. L. 


Music Teachers 
Mabel Riegelman 


California Applaud 


Mabel Riegelman, prima donna _ so 
prano of the Chicago Opera Company, 
scored a triumph before a large assem- 
blage of music-lovers of the Bay -cities 
when she appeared as soloist at a concert 
given under the auspices of the Music 
Teachers’ Association of California early 
this month in the Oakland Municipal 
Auditorium. Miss Riegelman’s artistic 
singing of seven operatic numbers met 
with enthusiastic applause from a huge 
audience. 
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Walter L. Bogert, the New York voice 

teacher, is at Kennebunkport, Me. 
i a 

Eva Gauthier appeared in the first 
musicale of the summer at Short Beach, 
Conn. 

* * x 

Mertie M. Whiting of Tuskaloosa, 
Ala., presented her pupil, Mrs. Lucile 
Christian Ford, in a _ piano recital, 
July 15. 

* + * 

Mary Emalyn Piper’s pupils of Wor- 
cester, Mass., gave a recital recently. 
Mrs. Piper will spend the summer in 
Northboro. 

* ta 

Whitney Tew, the basso, has arrived 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., from London. Mr. 
Tew will spend the remainder of the 
summer at Chautauqua. 

* * * 

Pupils of Mrs. L. M. Simonds, assisted 
by Charles S. Merriam, violinist, and 
Walter Wakefield, baritone, recently gave 
a recital in Holden, Mass. 

* * * 

At the Amherst College commencement 
an alumni recital enlisted the services 
of George Harris, Jr., 06; Allen Hinck- 
ley, ’99, and Carl Lamson, ’99. 

* ok a 

Herbert Butler, violinist, and Silvio 
Scionti, pianist, gave the fifth and last 
recital of the summer series of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music in Chicago. 

* * 

Pupils of Alfred T. Brisebois gave a 
musicale in the latter’s studio, Bridge- 
port, Conn., on July 21. Mrs. Elmer 
Beardsley assisted at the organ and 
piano. 

* + * 

Sebastian Burnetti, Chicago baritone, 
has closed his studio in Kimball Hall and 
left for the Pacific Coast on his summer 
vacation. He will return to Chicago 
Sept. 1. 

= aa 

The Starrett School for Girls, Chicago, 
has engaged Mrs. Jessie Nichols-Baldwin 
for director of its vocal department. 
Mrs. Baldwin received her musical train- 
ing under D. A. Clippinger. 


K ok aE 
George Dostal, the tenor, gave a re- 
cital for the Knights of Columbus of 


Adams, Mass., on July 21. Mr. Dostal 
pleased his auditors highly, winning re- 
call after recall. Emil Polak was his 
accompanist. 

* K 

Nannie Viola Miller, a pupil of Mrs. 
J. W. Haynes, was heard in a piano re- 
cital recently at her teacher’s studio, 
Ronceverte, W. Va. She was assisted by 
Mollie Haynes, mezzo-soprano, and Min- 
nie Moore, pianist. 

* * * 

Mme. Claudia Rhea Fournier, con- 
tralto, a professional pupil of Harriot 
Eudora Barrows in Providence, R. I., has 
been engaged as soloist at the summer 
church in the fashionable colony at 
. Watch Hill, R. I. 

+* * * 

Geneva Holmes Jefferds, the Provi- 
dence soprano, has joined the assembly 
of musicians at the Art Colony in Booth- 
bay Harbor, Me. While there Miss Jef- 
ferds is to give a song recital at the Com- 
monwealth School of Music. 

x * * 

Frank H. Luker, pianist, of Boston, 
and faculty member of the Faelten 
Pianoforte School of that city, is spend 
ing the summer at Maplewood, N. H., in 
the White Mountains, where he is con- 
ducting a large class of private pupils. 

* a a” 

A noteworthy piano recital was given 
at the Jamestown (N. Y.) Conservatory 
of Music on July 16, by Edwin D. Hotch- 
kiss. His playing of Godard’s Concerto, 
Op. 31, with Victoria Swanson at the 
second piano, excited favorable comment. 


v 


) 
a\ 
= 
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Katherine Lincoln, the Boston-New 
York vocal teacher, is at East Glouces- 
ter, Mass., for the summer, having closed 
her New York studio. Miss Lincoln re- 
turns to Boston two days a week, how- 
ever, to conduct a class of summer stu- 


dents. 
oK * OK 


Mrs. Susan Hawley Davis, contralto, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and Charles Har- 
rison, the tenor, provided the program 
at a recent musicale given by Rev. and 
Mrs. Henry C. Woodruff of Black Rock, 
Conn. Robert E. Wheeler was the accom- 
panist. 

* * 

The fourth of a series of Sunday even- 
ing concerts was given at the Wood- 
mont Country Club, New Haven, Conn., 
on July 25, the artists being Mrs. May 
Bradley Kelsey, soprano; George Shef- 
fler, baritone, and Richard Donovan, 
pianist. 

a * * 

Theodore Schroeder, the Boston vocal 
teacher, is enjoying country life and do- 
ing much mountain climbing in Lancas- 
ter, N. H. Mr. Schroeder will be away 
until September, when he returns to Bos- 
ton to open his new studio in the Gains- 
boro Building. 

ee + »*s 

A concert of universal interest was 
given in the First Baptist Church of 
Fairmont, W. Va., on July 22 by Clar- 
ence R. Kinsey, J. C. Kinsey, LaMar Sat- 
terfield, Jack Albott and Mrs. Minor Dun- 
ham. Especially fine was the singing of 
Jackson Kinsey, baritone. 

* * * 

Two quartets, composed of students 
and graduates of the University Music 
School of Morgantown, W. Va., gave a 
concert on July 21 in Commencement 
Hall. Genevieve Elliott, Mrs. Edna Ley- 
man Morris and Jackson C. Kinsey were 
heard to particular advantage. 

* * * 


Two performances of “The Mikado” 
were scheduled for Friday of this week 
at New Canaan, Conn., for the benefit 
of the American Polish Relief Fund. 
Mme. Sembrich came from her cottage 
at Lake Placid to attend and to sell 
photographs and autographs. 

* * * 

Manager Slack announces the soloists 
who will appear in the six subscription 
concerts with the Denver Philharmonic 
Orchestra as follows: Fritz Kreisler, 
Emmy Destinn, Marcella Craft, Louise 
Homer, Yolanda Méré and Mme. Alda. 
Horace Tureman will conduct the or- 
chestra. 

* * * 


Frederic Flemming Beale presented 
two of his advance pupils in a recent 
piano recital in Boise, Idaho. They 
were Eve Cummings and Monica Tyler. 
They were assisted by Mrs. Beale, so- 
prano. Among the features was a group 
of songs by Mr. Beale. Mr. Beale pre- 
sided at the piano. 

* * * 

The comic opera, “The Mocking Bird,” 
was given by the Alviene Stock Company 
in New York on July 16, 17, 19, 20 and 
21. Alvina Wiens as Yvette was charm- 
ing in the leading rédle. Mr. Ward, 
George Holmes, Michael Kingston and 
the rest of the company deserved credit 
for their good work. 

* ok K 

The Port Commission of Seattle, 
Wash., recently completed a recreation 
roof garden on the new Bell Street 
Municipal Dock. This was opened July 
4 with a concert by the Policemen’s 
Band, given especially for the citizens 
naturalized since July, 1914. 

* om oa 

Prof. Harold W. Thompson, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been engaged as 
organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, N. Y., succeeding Prof. 
George Edgar Oliver. Professor Thomp- 


son will select the singers for the new 
quartet choir. He is the newly appointed 
instructor of English at the State Col- 
lege for Teachers. 


x * * 
Grace Oakes-Bowker, soprano; T. H. 
Ryan, tenor; Hazel Dann, violinist; 


Blanche Dann, piano; Ruth Hurlburt, 
’cello, and Lillian Mason Gray, pianist 
and accompanist, were on the program 
of the recent concert given at the summer 
home of the Tatassit Canoe Club of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

* ok 

The following pupils of Mrs. M. F. 
Black were heard in recital at McGill 
Institute Hall, Mobile, Ala., recently: 
Edna Pincus, Alice Harrison, Melva 
Overley, Bessie Kelley, Helen Brown, 
Appollonia Manson, Mattiebelle Kirk- 
bride, Mrs. Lavretta, Miss Van Gelder 
and Miss Rosson. 

*x* %* 

A musicale for the benefit of the 
Greenwich Equal Franchise League was 
given on July 21 at the summer home 
of Mrs. John H. Flagler at Greenwich, 
Conn. The following artists sang with 
pleasing effect: Mme. Ault, soprano; 
Mrs. Lemuel Benedict, alto; Michael 
Banner, tenor, and Charles L. Safford, 
bass. 

x * x 

Dorothy Chancellor, artist-pupil of 
Emma Richardson-Kiister, who won the 
praise of the Brooklyn press for her 
piano recital on June 1, is traveling 
through the West, accompanied by her 
father. Although on a pleasure trip, 
Miss Chancellor has played occasionally 
and appeared in solos, on July 4, at Ta- 
coma. 

*k * * 

Frances De Villa Ball, of Albany, 
pianist, was one of the players at a 
recent recital in Festival Hall at the San 
Francisco Exposition. Miss Ball has 
been on the coast for several weeks as 
one of a company of musicians giving 
recitals in the Coast cities. She recently 
played for Camille Saint-Saéns, the 
French composer. 

* * * 

Eleanor Painter, the American prima 
donna, has returned to New York from 
her summer home at South Hero, Vt., 
where she has been resting for several 
weeks, and has begun rehearsals in the 
Henry Blossom-Victor Herbert comic 
opera, “The Princess Pat,” which John 
Cort will produce at the Cort Theater, 
Atlantic City, next month. 

* * * 

Works of J. Adam Hugo were played 
by his pupils in a recent recital at 
Bridgeport, Conn. The performers were 
Sidney Mooney, Isabel Cohen, Elizabeth 
Harriet Spinning, Evelyn de _ Long, 
Marion Walther, James Foster, Ada 
Ziegler, Nellie Bernstein, Gaston Osgy- 
ani, Marjorie Culver, Bessie Kelley, 
Ethel Seamans and Charles McBurney. 

* * * 

The Electric City Quartet, composed of 
Messrs. Phillips, Davis, Judd and Fad- 
den, recently appeared at the Bauer’s 
Band concert in Scranton, Pa. Walter 
A. McNally, a former resident of Scran- 
ton, who is now located in Clonbur, 
County Galway, Ireland, has _ been 
awarded the gold medal baritone prize 
in this season’s Feis Ceoil held in that 
town. 

x* * 

The following advanced pupils of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Heizer recently gave 
a recital at the Heizer School of Music, 
Sioux City, Iowa: Paul Beppler, Anna 
Coughlin, Harold Rands, Mabel Barclay, 
Helen King, Morton Howard, Harry Lar- 
son, John Messick, Edwin Gustafson, 
Evelyn Mulhall and Helen Orr. A morn- 
ing musicale was heard at the school on 
July 19. 


* * * 


The Ford Motor Band, made up en- 
tirely of employees of the Ford Motor 
Company in Detroit, gave a concert at 
Grant Park, Chicago, on July 13. The 
band is on its way to the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition and this was the first of a 
series of concerts in different cities, in- 
cluding Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Fargo, Spokane, Seattle, Port- 
land and San Francisco. 

* * + 

The municipal concerts given in Provi- 
dence, R. I., by Fairman’s Band have 
been largely attended thus far this sum- 
mer, and while owing to lack of funds 
the city has been obliged to cut down 
the number of concerts, yet the quality 
has been even better than in former 
years. Roswell H. Fairman, leader of 








the band, is also the conductor of the 
Providence Symphony Orchestra. 
* * x 


The choir of St. Joseph’s Cathedral, 
Wheeling, W. Va., organized a musical 
club on July 20 in the home of Mary Gor- 
such. The club is composed of Ruth 
Healey, Genevieve Clark, Genevieve Mc- 
Donnell, Anna Voight, Frances Diegmil- 
ler, Raymond Lyons, Virginia Clark, 
Margaret McCann, Stella Degant, An- 


gela Diegmiller, Mary Healey, Edith 
Carroll, Kathryn Gilligan and Dan 
Greschner. 

aK ok ok 


A symphonic club is being organized 
among Worcester (Mass.) Italian speak- 
ing citizens to assist the Italian Red 
Cross. Luigi Mainero, tenor, formerly of 
Boston opera, is the organizer. Other 
members of the club will probably include 
Evelyn Parnell, Boston, and Attilio De 
Crescenzo, New York, tenor. George O. 
Levasseur is arranging for a tour of New 
England. Another member is Raimonda 
Seala, baritone, New York. 

* * ok 

William K. Ziegfeld, son of Florence 
Ziegfeld, head of the Chicago Musical 
College, has come to New York to make 
his headquarters here for the future. 
He has long been connected with the 
management of the Chicago Musical 
College and also, like his brother, F. 
Ziegfeld, Jr., has been a producer of 
musical plays. In New York he will 
devote himself to making moving pic- 
tures and later, probably, to the pro- 
duction of musical pieces. 

*K * * 

A large number of theory pupils at 
the Liszt School of Music, Denver, Col., 
were heard in graduating recital re- 
cently. J. Frederick Lampe, tenor, was 
the assisting artist. The school’s direc- 
tors are Dr. and Mrs. James M. Tracey, 
pupils of Liszt. Mrs. Tracey provided 
enjoyable piano accompaniments and the 
recital was worthy in character. Cer- 
tificates were presented to Mrs. William 
Ames Beck, Isabelle Marie Wilenchick, 
Mona Ardis Bottorff and Rose Francis 
Brown. 

K *K *K 

The Thalia Choir of the First Metho- 
dist Church, of Boise, Idaho, has pre- 
sented the following works during the 
past season: “Holy Night,’ Ashford; 
“Story of the Cross,’ Buck; “Story of 
Bethlehem,” Spence; “Song of the 
Night,” Buck; “Messiah,” Handel; 
“Crucifixion,” Stainer; “Alleluiah, Hail 
with Gladness,” Gailbraith; also four 
Sunday evening services, three classic 
concerts, three concerts at the State 
Penitentiary and one concert in Columbia 
Park. Dwight E. Cook is the director. 

* * x 

Many of the musicians of Rockford, 
Ill., are away for the summer. Mrs. 
Chandler Starr, president and manager 
of the Rockford Mendelssohn Club, is 
spending the summer in the West visit- 
ing the expositions and also spending 
some time in Honolulu. Mrs. Maude 
Fenlon Bollman, the soprano, is spending 
the summer coaching with Oscar Seagle 
at Hague-on-Lake, Lake George, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. H. Sabin is studying in New York 
and Mrs. E. G. Atkins will fill several 
concert engagements in Ohio. Mrs. 
Woodbury Hawes is coaching with Mrs. 
Robinson in New York. 

* * * 

Myron Barnes, the vocal instructor of 
Rockford, IIl., will spend August at his 
summer home at Lake Geneva. Marion 
Ralston, head of the music department 
of Rockford College, is a guest at the 
W. F. Watts home at Asheville, N. C., 
where she recently gave a brilliant piano 
recital. Malcolm Hallberg, tenor, is 
touring the South with a concert com- 
pany and Leola Arnold, the piano in- 
structor, is spending July at Long Lake. 
Maestro Vilanot will conduct classes in 
Rockford until Aug. 1, leaving then for 
the East until September. Marie Wel- 
don, the violinist, will spend August at 
various Wisconsin lake resorts. 

* * * 

Juliana Cutting has arranged three 
afternoon musicales to be held at country 
homes in Southampton, L. I., on July 29, 
Aug. 5 and Aug. 19. Each will be en- 
titled “An Hour of Music,” and the first 
will be held at the house of Mrs. Peter 
B. Wyckoff, when Paul Reimers will 
sing. The second will be held at the 
home of Mrs. George Warrington Curtis, 
and the programs will be supplied by 
the Russian String Quartet, assisted by 
Mme. Denise Lyska, mezzo-soprano. 
There will also be a French program. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additiogs to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Alcock, Merle.—San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 15. 
Althouse, Paul.—San Francisco (Beethoven 
Festival), Aug. 6, 7, 8; Evanston, Ill., Oct. 19. 
Wilfred.—Troy, Jan. 20; Lowell, 
Boston (Handel and Haydn 


Glenna, 
Mass., Jan. 25; 
Soec.), Feb. 27. 

Granville, Charles N.—Elizabethtown, Pa., 
July 24; Mahanoy City, Pa., July 26; Mount 
Carmel, Pa., July 27; Bloomsburg, Pa., July 
28: Jersey Shore, Pa., July 29; Bellefonte, Pa., 
July 30; Picture Rocks, Pa., July 31; Dush- 
more, Pa., Aug. 2; Towanda, Pa., Aug. 3; 
Canton, Pa., Aug. 4; Wellsboro, Pa., Aug. 5; 
Westfield, Pa., Aug. 6; Galeton, Pa., Aug. 7; 
Port Alleghany, Pa., Aug. 9; Wallsville, N. J., 
Aug. 10; Bath, N. Y., Aug. 11; Penn Yan, 
N. Y., Aug. 12; Athens, Pa., Aug. 13; Owego, 
N. Y., Aug. 14; Susquehanna, Pa., Aug. 16; 
Port Jervis, N. Y., Aug. 17; Honesdale, Pa., 
Aug. 18; Carbondale, Pa., Aug. 19; Montrose, 
Pay Aug. 20; Tunkhannock, Pa., Aug. 21; 
Nanticoke, Pa., Aug. 23; Stroudsburg, Pa., 
Aug. 24: Newton, N. J., Aug. 25; Hacketts- 
town, N. J., Aug. 26; New Hope, Pa., Aug. 27. 

Harrison, Charles.—November—tour Wich- 
ita Symphony Orchestra, Sedalia, Mo.; Hayes, 
Kan.; Arkadelphia, Ark.; Houston, Tex., Feb. 
13; Corpus Christi, Tex., Feb. 15. 

Hartley, Laeta.—Manchester, Mass., Aug. 
13: Boston (Boston Symphony Orchestra), 
Nov. 23; Fall River, Mass., Dec. 6; Boston 
(Boston Symphony Orchestra), Dec, 7. 

Henry, Harold.—Faribault, Minn., Feb. 7. 

Howard, Kathleen.—Seattle, Wash., Sept. 7. 


Kaiser, Marie.—Chautauqua in August; 
Kansas, Mo., November tour; Pittsburgh, 
Dec. 10; Fall River, Feb. 21. 


Leginska, Ethel.—Brooklyn (Academy), 
March 16. 
Middleton, Arthur.—San Francisco (Bee- 


thoven Festival), Aug. 6, 7, 8; Buffalo (Or- 
pheus), Feb. 14. 

Morrisey, Marie.—New York (Madison 
Garden), July 22; Southold, L. L., 
New York (Columbia University), 
Nov. 18; Bridge- 


Square 
July 24-25; 
Aug. 4, 6; Maplewood, N. J., 
port, Conn., Feb. 6. 

Schutz, Christine.—Fremont, Ohio, Dec, 7. 

Wakefield, Henriette.—Rochester, Nov, 16; 
New York Society), 28-30; 
buffalo (Orpheus), Apr. 17. 


(Oratorio Dec. 


Lake, N. J., 
Wash- 


Wells, John Barnes.—Spring 
July 27; Cobbleskill, N. Y., Aug. 13; 
ington, Conn., Aug. 28. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Bostonia Sextette Club.—Greenleaf, Kan., 
July 24; Osborne, Kan., July 25; Stockton, 


Kan., July 26; Phillipsburg, Kan., July 27; 
Mankato, Kan., July 28; Lebanon, Kan., July 
29; Red Cloud, Neb., July 30; Hastings, Neb., 
July 31; Holdredge, Aug. 1; Kearney, Aug. 2; 
David City, Aug. 3; Albion, Aug. 4; Noligh, 
Aug. 5; Norfolk, Aug. 6; Randolph, Aug. 7; 
Lyons, Aug. 8; Tekamah, Aug. 9; Missouri 
Valley, lowa, Aug. 10; Dunlap, Iowa, Aug. 11; 
Vielisca, lowa, Aug. 12; Creston, Iowa, Aug. 
13; Bedford, Aug. 14; Knoxville, Iowa, Aug. 
15; Chariston, Iowa, Aug. 16; Kewanee, IIl1., 
\ug. 17; Buchanan, Mich., Aug. 18; Paw 
Paw, Mich., Aug. 19; Three Rivers, Aug. 20; 
Marcollus, Aug. 21; Hillsdale, Aug. 22; Albion, 
\ug. 23; Oxford, Aug. 24; Metamora, Ohio, 


Aug. 25, 


QDNNUNEUOONED ONY NAGNOADEN ODEN AAENA ENON NEL EAA QUNTIOUEAEUEUEUA UTADA ETAT EEOLETADA EEDA 


Boston Symphony Sextet.—Wausau, July 
24, 25; Ludington, Mich., July 27, 28; Bay 
View, Mich., July 29, 30; Charleston, IIL, 
Aug. 1; Rushville, Ind., Aug. 4; Wooster, 
Ohio, Aug. 5; Cadiz, Ohio, Aug. 6; Columbus, 
Ind., Aug. 7, 8; Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 9; 
Shelbyville, Ill., Aug. 10, 11; Dixon, Ill, Aug. 
12, 13; Farmington, Iowa, Aug. 14, 15; Fair- 
field, Iowa, Aug. 16, 17; Clarinda, Iowa, Aug. 
18, 19; Nebraska City, Neb., Aug. 22; King 
City, Mo., Aug. 23, 24; Windsor, Mo., Aug. 26, 
27; Plattsburg, Mo., Aug. 28, 29. 


Gamble Concert Party.—Hodlredge, Neb., 
Aug. 2; Kearney, Neb., Aug. 4; Hast- 
ings, Neb., Aug. 5; David City, Neb., 
Aug. 6; Albion, Neb., Aug. 7; Neligh, 
Neb., Aug. 8; Norfolk, Neb., Aug. 9; Ran- 


dolph, Neb., Aug. 10; Lyons, Neb., Aug. 11; 
Tekama, Neb., Aug. 12; Missouri Valley, 
Iowa, Aug. 13; Dunlap, Iowa, Aug. 14; Vil- 
lisca, Iowa, Aug. 15; Creston, lowa, Aug. 16; 
Bedford, Iowa, Aug. 17; Knoxville, Iowa, Aug. 
18; Chariton, Iowa, Aug. 19; Kewanee, III, 
Aug. 20; Buchanan, Mich., Aug. 21; Paw Paw, 
Mich., Aug. 22; Three Rivers, Mich., Aug. 
23; Marcellus, Mich., Aug, 24; Hillsdale, 
Mich., Aug. 25; Albion, Mich., Aug. 26; Ox- 
ford, Mich., Aug. 27; Metamora, Ohio, Aug. 
28; New Castle, Pa., Sept. 6, 11. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet. — January 
(Pacific Coast tour); February (tour Wichita 
Symphony Orchestra), Washington, Kan.; 
Hayes, Kan. 

Mannes, David and Clara.—Seal Harbor, 
Me., Aug. 5, 12. 

Quartet of Ancient Instruments.—Choral 
Art Society, Brooklyn, Dec. 20; Columbia 
University, New York, March 18. 

Sousa and His Band.—Portland, Ore., July 
25 and 26; Tacoma, Wash., July 27 and 28; 
Seattle, Wash., July 29, 30 and 31; Spokane, 
Wash., Aug. 1 to 8; Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 
11; St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 12; Willow Grove 
Park, Pa., Aug. 15, twenty-nine consecutive 
days; Pittsburgh Exposition, Sept. 13. 
Lene, N. X., 


Tollefsen Trio.—Round Aug. 


S, ts 


Engagements for Jenny Dufau 


Maurice Fulcher, Jenny Dufau’s man- 
ager, reports some of the important en- 
gagements for which Miss Dufau is 
booked for the coming season. She will 
appear at the Statler Hotel Friday 
Morning Musicale Series, conducted by 
Mrs. Hughes; the Pontchartrain Series 
at Detroit; the West Virginia State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, October 
21, at Fairmont, W. Va.; the Music 
Study Club of Birmingham, Ala.; the 
Matinée Musical Club, Bedford, Ind. 
(both of the latter being return engage- 
ments), and Madison, Wis. Miss Dufau 
will give two song recitals at A€olian 
Hall, New York, one in November and 
one in January, and negotiations for 
other New York appearances are pend- 


ing. Miss Dufau will again have the 
assistance of Charles Lurvey, accom- 
panist. 


In connection with a concert transcrip- 
tion for the violin of Ole Olsen’s popular 
piano piece, “Papillons” (“Schmetter- 
lingsreigen”), which Arthur Hartmann 
made recently and which was reviewed in 
the columns of MUSICAL AMERICA, Mr. 
Hartmann has received an appreciative 
greeting from Mr. Olsen. The Norwe- 
gian composer, writing from Christiania, 
conveyed his thanks to Mr. Hartmann in 
a clever bit of verse. 


Marie Kousnietzoff, the Russian so- 
prano, has been singing Salomé in 
Madrid. 
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William Legrand Howland “a 
Following an operation he recently 
underwent for an affection of the stom- 
ach, William Legrand Howland, promi- 
nent as an American composer and play- 
wright, died Monday night at his summer 
home at Douglas Manor, L. I. He was 
forty-two years old and besides having 
had a wide acquaintance among musical 
and theatrical persons in this country he 
had been well known abroad. For a 
number of years he had lived in France 
and Italy. 
Mr. Howland’s first important musical 
work was the grand opera “Sarrona,” 
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The Late Legrand Howland 


which was produced abroad several times 
before being sung in New York. Then 
it was produced at the New Amsterdam 
Theater and was received favorably. 

He was born in Asbury Park, N. J., 
and when still a boy attracted attention 
because of the success which followed the 
production of his oratorio, “The Resur- 
rection.” It was presented here by the 
Church Choral Society. 

When he was seventeen years old Mr. 
_Howland went to Germany and studied 
composition under Philip Scharwenka and 
subsequently studied vocal music with 
Felix Schmidt. Later he went to Milan 
and studied there, returning ultimately 
to Paris and studying under several fa- 
mous teachers. It was in Paris also that 
he produced his second oratorio, “Ecce 
Homo.” His third work was an opera, 
“Nita,” which was produced in Paris and 
at Monte Carlo and Aix les Bains. 

In recent years Mr. Howland devoted 
a large part of his time to studying the 
writing of plays, and only last week one 
of his works, “A Live Wire,” a comedy, 
was produced at Atlantic City, N. J. He 
was married in 1912 in this city to Mrs. 
Marguerite Lewis, who survives him. 
Interment was at Asbury Park, N. J., on 
Wednesday. 


Olive Ruby Hammon 


Olive Ruby Hammon, the composer, 
died recently at St. Louis. She was the 
author and composer of the pageant, 
“Sleeping Beauty,” which was given last 
August at Conneautville, Pa., at the time 
of its centennial celebration. The work 
was a severe tax on her strength and it 
probably had something to do with 
shortening her life. A new song, “The 
Sea Wind,” is about to be published, and 
a suite for children, “Hinsel and 
Gretel,” published by Witmark, appeared 
on four programs during one week in 
St. Louis in June. Two of Miss Ham- 
mon’s songs were sung at the conven- 
tion of the Missouri Music Teachers’ 
Association in St. Louis last year. She 
is survived by her parents and a sister, 
Florence E. Hammon, who is well known 
in the musical world of St. Louis. 


Mrs. Inez L. P. Vernon 


Mrs. Inez L. P. Vernon, wife of George 
Lee Vernon, at one time an opera singer 
and later a moving picture promoter, 
who lost his life on the Lusitania, was 
found dead, July 22, in her apartment, 
31 West Eleventh Street, New York, with 
a_ self-inflicted bullet wound in her 
temple. Mrs. Vernon was thirty years 
old and a violinist of talent who had 
appeared professionally as Inez Jolivet. 
She was a sister of Rita Jolivet, the 
actress, who was saved from the Lusi- 
tania. Grief over her husband’s death 
is supposed to have been responsible for 
Mrs. Vernon’s act. Her financial affairs 
were in excellent condition. 


Mrs. Anna Bejbom Hull 


A mystery of several days’ duration 
concerning the identity of a woman who 
was found dead of heart disease at the 
Navarre Hotel, New York, on July 21, 
was cleared away when the body was 
discovered to be that of Mrs. Anna 
Bejbom Hull, a lyric soprano of Brook- 
lyn, who had appeared both on the con- 
cert stage and in opera with the Aborn 
company. For the last seven or eight 
years she had been singing Swedish 
lyrics in concert with success. Mrs. Hull 
went to the hotel when she became sud- 
denly ill and was registered under the 
name of Mrs. Jackson. 


Jay Nova 

Jay Nova, for nine years orchestra 
director at the Montauk Theater, Brook- 
lyn, and well known in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn musical circles, died on July 20 
at his home in Brooklyn. He was fifty-six 
years old. At one time he was musical 
director at the old Amphion Theater, in 
Williamsburg, and also was the director 
of the orchestra at the Garden Theater, 
Manhattan. For a number of years he 
conducted a conservatory of music at his 
home. He leaves his widow. 


Sarah A. Hadley 


Sarah A. Hadley died at her home in 
New York City in West Seventy-third 
Street on July 1. She was the com- 
poser of many songs, several of which 
have been sung by eminent concert 
singers, pieces for the piano and also 
for strings. Her studies in composition 
were made under Car! V. Lachmund, the 
well known pianist and composer. 


Karl Grienauer 


Karl Grienauer, who toured the world 
in ’cello recitals and had been promi- 
nent in music in Vienna, died recently 
at his home in San Francisco. He was 
forty-five years old. Three years ago 
he located in San Francisco, where he 
had also resided for a time before he 
went on the concert stage. T. N. 





Afternoon Series at Southampton 


Under the direction of Martha May- 
nard and Juliana Cutting, a series of 
“hours of music” on Thursday after- 
noons will be given at prominent Long 
Island country places at Southampton. 
On July 29 a song recital will be given 
by Paul Reimers at the residence of Mrs. 
Peter B. Wycoff. On Aug. 5 at the home 
of Mrs. George Warrington Curtis the 
Russian String Quartet will appear, 


assisted by Denise Lyska, mezzo-soprano. 
At the Suffolk Hunt Club on Aug. 19 
the program will be presented by Made- 
leine d’Espinoy, soprano; Salvatore de 
Stefano, harpist, and Paul Leyssac, 
diseur. 


Marcia Walther Dresser, wife of Dan- 
iel Le Roy Dresser, the financier, who 
killed himself in New York on July 10, 
was at one time a pianist of some prom- 
inence. 
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MC CORMACK URGES FAIR PLAY FOR OUR COMPOSERS 
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OME life of artists is often the sub- 
ject of articles in the daily press 
and of discussion in studios and the 
foyers of concert halls. Of all the men 
and women before the public to-day in 
the musical profession none has more 
ideal home surroundings than John Mc- 
Cormack. The famous tenor is taking 
his first vacation in five years, by the 
way, and is enjoying it to the fullest 
extent. On account of the European war 
he decided to close his beautiful London 
residence and at the end of his concert 
tour made arrangements to lease for 
the summer one of the most delightful 
of the hundreds of homes which dot the 
shores of Long Island Sound. 

Here he was found the other day by 
the interviewer, bronzed by the sun and 
bubbling over with good nature and high 
spirits over his well earned — holiday. 
Mrs. McCormack, a charming hostess, 
their two beautiful children and two 
or three relatives and guests made up 
the McCormack summer family. There 
is a democratic spirit and camaraderie 
in this household which would do the 
student of social science good to behold. 

McCormack plays. as he works, with 
all the keen enjoyment of robust young 
manhood. Fishing, boating, tennis, 
swimming, boxing, motoring furnish a 
list of sports sufficiently diversified to 
hold his interest. He has a very able 
young opponent in tennis as well as a 
good sparring partner in Donald Mc- 
Beath, the violinist, who has toured with 
him for two seasons. 














Out-of-Doors Life of John McCormack at His Summer Home; the Boxing Snap- 
shot Shows Him with Donald McBeath, Violinist 








Famous Tenor Would Have Us Place a Higher Value on Work 
of Our Creative Artists—His Tribute to Hadley and Car- 
penter—Home Life of This Concert Star in His First 
American Summer—A McCormack Concert with Kreisler 
as Accompanist a Possibility for Next Season 








The distinguished tenor has found time 
to give some attention to the prepara- 
tion of répertoire for next season and 
for the three concerts he will give this 
summer at Saratoga, Atlantic City and 
Ocean Grove, but it was difficult to get 
him to discuss anything pertaining to 
music. 

Next season there will appear on the 
McCormack programs~a popular Aus- 
trian song arranged for and dedicated to 
the tenor by his friend, Fritz Kreisler. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kreisler spent a week or 
so with Mr. and Mrs. McCormack early 
in the summer. It is probably not gen- 
erally known that Kreisler is an excel- 
lent pianist, although he has never ap- 
peared in this capacity in public. It is 
very possible that he will join McCor- 
mack next season in a recital in whith 
he will play the piano accompaniments. 
This would indeed be a sufficiently novel 
concert to excite even sophisticated New 
Yorkers. ; 

“T will also include in next season’s 
program,” continued Mr. McCormack, 
“several airs from Mozart’s operas 
which have not been heard in this coun- 
try for some time, and I will bring out 
some songs of the lieder type new to this 
country. There will be many of the 
Brahms and other German songs which 
have found favor in the past with my 
audiences and I will sing them in Eng- 
lish as I have before.” 

A remark by one of the guests of a 
somewhat disparaging nature regarding 
American composers as a whole brought 
an instant objection from McCormack. 

“You say American compositions have 
little individuality. Well, I don’t agree 
with that,” said the tenor. “There isn’t 


the slightest reason why the American 
composer should not make use of modern 
orchestration without fear of being 
accused of imitating Strauss, or whole- 
tone scales without being guilty of 
plagiarizing from Debussy. What Ameri- 
cans need to do is to take more stock 
in their own music, their own composers, 
just as MUSICAL AMERICA’S able editor 
has advocated. 

“Take, for example, John A. Carpen- 
ter. He is one of the cleverest men in 
this country. He has something to say 
to the world as a song writer and he 
says it in the manner of the true genius. 
Henry Hadley is another American com- 
poser who deserves to be taken most seri- 
ously. He is distinctly modern in his 
tendencies. -When I was on the Pacific 
Coast last season I had the pleasure of 
meeting him, and he played his new 
opera through for me. 

“T recall. an Irish composer who had 
resided in England for a number of 
years and who was severely criticized 
for using Irish melodies as foundations 
for some works, and yet his treatment of 
these melodies was original, even in- 
spired. 

“How many composers have written 
fugues; probably thousands, but Bach 
was the greatest writer in this form and 
the form was old. It is, of course, what 
is said by a composer rather than how 
he says it. It is not so difficult to put 
a frame about a beautiful picture after 


the picture is painted. A _ beautiful 
melody remains always a_ beautiful 
melody.” ; 

“How about the hundreds of com- 


posers of popular songs who think they 
have created a second ‘I Hear You 









Calling Me’?” inquired the interviewer. 

“Well, that’s another thing,” agreed 
the tenor. “There are probably more 
song writers between Thirty-feurth 
Street and Fifty-ninth Street in New 
York who think they can write Irish 
music than anywhere else in the world. 
If it’s in a minor key and has three 
notes exactly alike at the end, it is 
Irish! Then they all seem to think they 
have to write about mothers or chil- 
dren. Why don’t some of them write 
a song about an old father. I have a 
good old daddy at home who was a real 
pal to me. A good song about a father 
would touch a responsive chord in many 
a heart. I have never done much in the 
way of composing, but I could write 
songs like the majority of those that 
are sent to me for my approval by the 
hundreds. Some day when I can’t sing 
any more I am going to start a music 
publishing house and write all the songs 
myself. I don’t wish to discourage the 
song writers. No one can ever be abso- 
lutely sure that he will not some day 
write a ‘winner.’ 

“Just in passing, John, dear,” broke 
in Mrs. McCormack with a _ laugh, 
“there’s that one Nora Bayes has been 
making a ‘hit’ with, ‘When John McCor- 
mack Sings a Song.’ It isn’t a bad song, 
is it?” And to prove how good it really 
is little Miss Gwen and Cyril, the young- 
sters of the family, joined in a duet 
which would have caused even a sour 
dispositioned old music critic to open his 
eyes and crack a smile. 

Cyril has a fine, clear soprano voice 
and he has made an excellent talking 
machine record of “Tipperary.”’ 

D. L. L. 
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